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The Educative Value of Physical Education. 


By Eprru L. Hirpersrant, Harvey, Itx. 


sumone TF frequently observe that students who exercise reg- 
ularly rank higher in scholarship than their class- 
mates who rarely exercise. It is also a matter of 
common observation that people employed at 
sedentary work who spend the morning and even- 
ing hours in recreation, are more capable, 
more successful, more certain of promo- 
tion than their over-ambitious neighbors whose 
only activity outside of working hours is to bear the burden of toil 
from the office far into the night. It is an accepted fact that ath- 
letes who continue some form of training after leaving the 
diamond or the gridiron are much more successful in business and 
professional life than their former team mates whose motor cars 
and steam launches have actually displaced their legs. 

Now how shall we account for the fact that greater efficiency 
results from exercise? How explain the axiom that physical ac- 
tivity gives man a better instrument by means of which ‘to operate 
his will? In seeking an answer let us consider first how we came 
to have that particular part of the organism through which the 
will operates. 

Primitive man survived or perished according to the develop- 
ment of his muscle, the “‘master tissue” of the body. If by sheer 
physical force, his only power, he’was able to capture food and 
a mate, his existence was assured, for a time at least, and his 
branch of the race had a fighting chance to be perpetuated. If 
for any reason his muscle failed to earn a livelihood extinction 
was soon and certain. Only the fittest survived. All who lived - 
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had muscular tissue in a much greater proportion than any other 
tissue. 

Now it was important in the chase that every movement toward 
capture be effective. The person who was most sensitive to im- 
pressions, who could respond most quickly to stimuli, who was 
most capable of changing his mode of action when circumstances 
required, was the successful one. Very naturally that organ 
whose function it is to initiate and control muscular movements 
became more and more highly developed. . In other words, the 
brain, the “organ of strategy,” grew in size and complexity. 

When man learned to throw stones his muscles needed a higher 
degree of control than when his chief weapon was his empty paw. 
After he learned to polish metal his senses, especially those of 
touch and of sight, became keener, and new brain paths were con- 
tinually opened up. Every step of his progress has been marked 
by a finer adjustment. of musclar tissue, hence by brain -develop- 
ment. The man of the Paleolithic Age is said to have had 1200 
cubic centimeters of brain capacity; of the Neolithic Age, 1400; 
of the present age, 1600. 7 

Now the brain grew not only in size but also in its ability to 
start and to control more and more difficult movements. Gradu- 
ally it,shifted the conduct of familiar action to lower centers, con- 
verting voluntary into reflex or automatic action, while the higher 
ones concerned themselves with the mastery of new activities. And 
that is how we have come into possession of our present elaborate 


control system consisting of brain, spinal cord and nerves. It. 


must not be imagined that the muscles and the nervous system act 
independently of each other. They are closely interrelated. They 
grew together, hence they act together. The nervous system in- 
itiates and controls, the muscles produce, the movement. 

It is these two sets of organs, together with the blood, the mind, 
and the glandular secretions, that unify our being. They bring 
about the interdependence of mind and body.’ The importance of 
the internal secretions, of various: glands.in’the unification or in- 
tegration of the whole has only recently begun to be understood. 

It appears that through all of these ages when the brain has been 
supervising and the muscles have been producing voluntary move- 
ment; several ductless glands, the thyroid, the thymus, and the 
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suprarenals, have been providing substances that have had @ 
very important bearing especially upon the nutrition of the mus- 
cular tissue, anid upon the transmission of the nervous current 
from the periphery to the brain or spinal cord, and then back 
again. These substances are called hormones. 

The secretion of the thyroid gland has a pronounced effect upon 
the nutrition of the nerves and upon the proper functioning of the 
brain. It facilitates the passage of stimuli. Furthermore it stimu- 
lates metabolism and growth of the body as a whole. The thymus 
also influences growth and development. When great muscular 
exertion is made, the suprarenals, or adrenals as they are some- 


_- times called, secrete an unusually large quantity of a substance 


that increases the sugar-content in the blood, and thus supplies 
the muscles with the required nutriment. They also exert a great 
influence in determining the amount of blood that should go to any 
particular organ. In the spleen, which is also a ductless gland, 
blood corpuscles are formed and worn-out ones are disintegrated. 
The internal secretion of this gland stimulates the action of *the 
stomach and intestine. The internal secretions of ductless glands 
affect profoundly the action of the muscles. 

The liver, the largest gland in the body, plays an important part 
in the production of activity. It converts sugar into glycogen 
which it stores until needed. It also neutralizes the acid products 
that result when energy is transformed into muscular action and 
heat. 

These glands are very active during emotional excitement. 
Strong emotions, especially fear and anger, produce marked 
changes in the body. The pupils dilate, tears flow, the nostrils 
become distended, perspiration pours,out onto the skin, the hair 
stands erect, the surface vessels contract producing pallor, the 
heart beats violently, respiration is hurried, the digestive organs 
cease to function, the liver stops secreting bile—all of this because 
of the effect of the emotion upon the action of the glands and 
smooth muscle fibers. 


Fear and anger cause the skeletal, muscles to be energized. The — 


fighting mechanism gets all available energy. A person when 
angry or afraid can usually accomplish more than when in any 
other mood. The angry man feels strong. He can overcome any 
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obstacle, conquer any difficulty. He sees no danger. He does not 
hesitate to plunge into dire action. The mother who fears for the 
life of her child brooks no delay in rushing to its rescue. It mat- 
ters not how great the distance to be covered or how enormous the 
effort required, she equals it though under any other circumstances 
she could not possibly do so much. Let a boy, walking along a 
lonely road at night imagine he sees a ghost. He makes a record 
run to safety. 

The sympathetic nerves figure strongly in the increase of en- 
ergy. For example, a nerve bears an impulse to the adrenal 
glands, which immediately pour into the blood a substance that 
causes the liver to free sugar. Now sugar as is commonly known, 
is a source of energy. It.feeds the muscle cells, making them 
capable of immediate and vigorous action. We recall that the 

substance secreted by the adrenals affects the supply of blood in 
the various organs. Besides receiving a generous supply of nutri- 
ment, the muscle cells are freely washed, being thus relieved of the 
waste products which produce fatigue. The nervous system, the 
heart, lungs and extremities receive an increased blood supply. 
The abdominal organs give up most of theirs since they are not di- 
rectly concerned in the action that accompanies great excitement. 

‘All strong emotions are characterized by well-defined bodily 
changes. In joy the head is high, the arms flung out, the whole 
being expanded. The surface capillaries become distended lend- 
ing a glow to the skin, and seeming actually to increase the volume 
of the body. Respiration deepens, the heart beats rapidly, and 
musclar power is increased. The functions of various glands bear 
an important relation to these very evident physiological changes. 

Voluntary movement is effected by the united action of the 
nervous system, the muscles, and the glands; hence the name 
neuro-muscular glandular system. The training of this particular 
system constitutes one of the most important aims of physical ed- 
ueation. Exercises that make the united action of all organs more 
effective increase the efficiency of the body and mind by develop- 
ing qualities of educative value. 

As a result of training, the body acquires greater plasticity, 
and can be more readily adapted to changes in one’s environment. 
When a movement is executed for the first time, the nervous sys- 
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tem finds difficulty in controlling it, but after sufficient practice 
the same movement is performed with scarcely any appeal to con- 
sciousness. Thus the mind becomes free to concern itself with 
other matters: Increased adaptability contributes to the devel- 
opment of poise—physical poise, mental poise, moral poise. The 
well poised man or women easily maintains an equilibrium, be it 
of body or or mind. | 

The power of coordination develops to a high degree. A marvel- 
ous conrtol over bodily movements is acquired. It shows in one’s 
bearing; his exercise, his work and his rest. This control, when 
employed to effect a certain purpose is called skill. The pianist 
has so thoroughly established certain routes from the cortex of his 
brain to the finer muscles of his hand and arm that his fingers 
move rapidly over the keys without the intervention of con- 
sciousness. In fact if he consciously attempted to observe what 
movements he really was executing, he would find it impossible to 
play. A person who is trying to develop skill must be careful 
not to overstrengthen the associated basal muscles, since such prac- 
tice would lessen his power of adaptation. Archery and fancy 
club swinging give control over fine accessory muscles. 

Add to the element of utility involved in skill, that of beauty, 
and one has grace, a quality that gives evidence of harmony of 
posture and movement. As an exercise, skating probably affords 
the most possibilities of free and easy locomotion. Swimming is 
also excellent, but involves the overcoming of resistance. Dancing 
permits freely of graceful movement. 

Gracefulness reveals itself not simply when the body is active. 
It manifests itself when one is at rest. In sitting or reclining, a 
graceful body gives evidence of potential’ energy just as much as 
when in action. To gain the power of complete relaxation affords 
relief from mental strain. Intense action, if full of grace, re- 
veals calmness, bodily control, and deliberate purpose. 

Beauty of face or form is surely not to be secured at the ex- 
pense of a depraved mind or a stunted soul. Yet beauty is well 
worthy of any one’s aim. Every part of the human body is moat 
beautiful when it best performs its normal functions. Most of us 
learn to appreciate ethical beauty after having first appreciated 
physical beauty. We recognize the fine form, the graceful niove- 
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ment, the lustrous eye, the glowing cheek, the vivacious counten- 
ance as signs of health. We come to understand that they bespeak 
a certain charm, a real power, an evidence of worthiness. So we 
rightfully cultivate the most beautiful physical qualities, arriving 
through them at the appropriation of high moral standards. 

Perhaps the most familiar quality developed in training the 
neuromuscular glandular system is strength, This may be 
strength of tissue or strength of character. Mere strength 
of muscle gained, for example, about the chest and 
shoulder girdle by the practice of walking on the hands is not so 
laudable now as in former days, but there will never be any dis- 
count upon strength of character acquired perhaps by surrendering 
some pet desire in order that the honor of one’s team may be up- 
held, However, a certain degree of real muscular strength is es- 
sential to bodily, intellectual and moral vigor. .! 

Speed, a valuable attribute, depends upon the shifting of the 
control of a movement from the brain to the spinal cord. Run- 
ning, skipping, and climbing stairs rapidly, develop speed in the 
action of the “big” muscles: so do numerous games such as ten- 
nis, hockey and lacrosse. As we saw above, exercises like piano 
playing cultivate speed in the action of small muscles. 

Physical endurance may be cultivated by performing an exercise 
of strength or of speed so many times,—allowing of course, for 
proper intervals of rest,—that it is possible to do the exercise for a 
long time and yet induce little or no fatigue. It is a mistake to 
perform exercises of endurance such as long distance hikes and 
runs in childhood and youth, but this quality may be developed 
gradually at the proper time by performing exercises of strength 
and of speed. Even exercises of strength, if done by a child 
must be performed with extreme caution. 

Through physical training, one’s sense perceptions become 
keener. He sees and hears more promptly and accurately. He 
thinks more quickly, and responds with more effective action. 
‘Why is the trained player more fleet of foot, more agile in his 
movements, quicker of perception, readier to meet emergencies, 
and more expert in all his actions? Simply because he has suc- 
cessfully stopped swift, high, low and curved balls; he has art- 
fully dodged the chaser in numerous tag games; he has often 
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sprung forward at the sound of approaching footsteps, and he 
has repeatedly responded to a call, a command, a sign, a signal 
ora'touch. His activities have built up valuable asociations:and 
responses; his power of voluntary attention has increased, 
Through action his intelligence has developed; it has taken over 
duties that formerly devolved upon the lower senses. 

To be sure, vision, hearing, taste, touch and smell must be 
preserved. In order to continue useful they must be exercised, 
those which are most valuable to us getting the finest training. 
There is a tendency at present to over-emphasize the development 
of keenness of certain senses. It is quite as absurd to try to re 
establish fully our failing sense of smell, for example, as it would 
be to renew the former functions of the appendix. Let us be 
thankful if in passing through the slums of the universe we are 
spared some of the “garlic and onions.” Yet our own safety and 
enjoyment demands that we be able to recognize harmful and 
pleasureable scents like the odor. of gas and the fragrance of 
flowers. 

Many have eyes, but see not, and ears, but hear not—all be- 
cause of a lack of training. The power of observation through 
vision is not likely to be over-developed ; however, certain methods 
of cultivating it are more valuable than others. The practice of 
looking for a, few seconds at.a shop window display or at any 
other collection of objects and then trying to recall all the things 
observed has questionable value. When, however, observation is 
developed by discerning which way to run, where to dodge, how 
high to leap, and how far to jump, it links itself with natural ac- 
tivities and so assumes a correspondingly greater value. Skiing; 
the “King of Winter Sports,” gives abundant opportunity to sur- 
vey large areas of trackless snow, to note gradual slopes and giddy 
descents, and to gauge distances for running and jumping. Ob, 
servation in its broadest sense is developed through the harmoni- 
ous action of all of our receptive powers. 

Skiing and all other sports that involve the taking of risks tend 
to develop prudence, coolness, courage and initiative. To the love 
of adventure properly controlled we owe our famous examples of 
daring and fearlessness. Columbus who. sailed bravely onward 
over the unknown deep, and Ulysses whose thrilling adventures 
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strike an answering chord in the heart of every live youth, typify 
_ these heroes. If the taking of risks degenerates into gambling it 
becomes a vice that disspinates energy and destroys power without 
yielding equivalent returns. 

Training cultivates the power of imitation by giving control 
over the power of movement. It prompts one to imitate those 
manners that are better than his. Our present character and con- 
duct have been determined largely by our imitative power. There 
is little in our daily lives that is not done in imitation of an- 
other’s acts. We aspire to be as courteous, as courageous, as noble 
as the object of our admiration. Thus we come to emulate our 
friends and associates, our heroes and even ourselves. Comparing 
our powers with those of others, or comparing our ability today 
with that of yesterday spurs us on to greater endeavor. It chal- 
lenges us to make renewéd effort; it gives us courage to attack 
still harder problems. 

With an improved power of discernment a person dis- 
tinguishes more readily between good and bad conduct. He en- 
deavors to attain the higher virtues which he recognizes in the 
actions of others. Through various activities he acquires as valu- 
able means of self-expression, and he strives to express the best 
that is in him. His imagination stimulated by games that exer- 
cise principally the mental powers, create for him higher ideals. 

Interest grows and yields greater efficiency and greater power 
of endurange. It economizes energy by eliminating careless, un- 
necessary movements, and by thus enabling one to accomplish 
more with the same amount of effort. Prompt attention helps one 
to‘react quickly. Ready response results from training in march 
tactics and formal gymnastics executed upon the word of com- 
mand; also, from playing games. A player concentrates his 
thought upon one thing at a time to the exclusion of everything 
else. Such practice helps him to attend keenly in various situa- 
tions to whatever may be the question at issue. Numerous experi- 
ences are woven into a close relation to one another. They are 
connected with natural needs and activities. Thus they impress 
themselves indelibly upon the mind. Memory develops as a re- 
sult of the neural associations built up. A person having a good 
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memory can recall readily objective experiences that have passed 
from consciousness. 

One grasps the importance of reason for-his conduct. This 
power when developed, finds out for him ways in which his in- 
stincts may best be satisfied. It shows the advantage of fighting 
for an upright rather than an ignoble cause, of making clean 
plays instead. of fouls, of putting one’s whole energy into the 
conflict thereby multiplying it, instead of charily withholding his‘ 
best, perhaps to lose all. 

Games that require one to decide instantly which way to run, 
how to dodge, or where to throw, develop quick and accurate 
judgment. Gymnastic movements are executed with accuracy and 
precision. Swedish exercises, for example, must be done in good 
form. Only in this manner will they yield the best physical and 
psychical effects. A trained person shows decision in his man- 
ner. He does not ponder about which way to throw the ball; he 
throws it. He does not lie abed in the morning debating about 
how or when to get up; he gets up. He doés not: halt on the bot- 
tom step as he leaves the house, nor waver at the polls when he 
casts his ballot. He knows what he is going to do, and he does 
it unfalteringly. Useful actions have become so ingrained in his 
nature, through education of the nervous system, that he makes 
the correct move automatically. 

There are, to be sure, in every worth while life, certain issues 
that call for deliberation and reflection, the importance of which 
is duly impressed upon the trained student by various physical 
activities. The shorter the time required, however, for full con- 
sideration, the greater the efficiency. The ball player considers 
where to throw the ball to the best advantage, then instfntly puts 
his decision into action. The golfer takes careful, deliberate aim 
in order that the puck may go in the right direction and cover as 
much distance as desired. On the floor and field one frequently 
inhabits movements which he is prompted by some inner impulse 
to perform. By cultivating inhibition he acquires self-mastery. 
His training prevents rash, impulsive actions and develops fore- 
sight, a rare quality indeed in the every day world. 

Many other qualities, such as lightness, spring, suppleness, dex- 
terity, punctuality and quietness are developed in the training of 
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the neuromuscular glandular system. Dodge ball, baseball, cur- 


tain ball, tennis, boxing, fencing, and wrestling. require alertness. 


and agility. Exercises with the long jumping rope and work on 
heavy stationary apparatus develop physical courage; also pres- 
ence of mind, a quality which comes from performing exercises 
that require good co-ordination—that shorten the reaction 
period. Promptness cannot fail to manifest itself after a period 
of prompt obedience to command. 

A mother whose young son habitually responded to her re- 
quests with “Wait a minute” hit upon the plan of spending a few 
minutes every morning in drilling him in order movements and 
simple setting-up exercises to be executed upon command. The 
effect upon his responses thereafter was magical. Furthermore 
his habits of work were neat, exact and orderly. Orderliness nec- 
essarily follows in one’s personal conduct after he has worked and 
played his very hardest in an orderly fashion with others. Danc- 
ing and various other activities cultivate rhythm, and also 
ereate a sympathy with music. Rhythm is an inborn quality that 
rules all the functions or our organs as manifested by our breath- 
ing and our heart-beat. 

Let a person play a game with too few participants, or modify 
it so that more than the usual number can take part; let him drop 
elements that are not interesting to his companions and substi- 
tute others that appeal to them—such practice continued until it 
ean be done with ease, will add wonderfully to one’s resourceful- 
ness. No doubt it will also yield guidance in selecting a vocation. 

It has been possible in this limited space to do little more than 
to enumerate the educative qualities that come to one through 
physical education. All of these attributes are directly applicable 
to daily conduct. They yield efficiency in thought and deed. In 
ease of emergency they stand one in good stead, as he may, be- 
cause of his superior ability, save another’s life or perhaps his 
own. 

The educative value of physical education lies in the fact that 
by means of it mental and motor training are effectively com- 
bined. Bodily exercise furnishes the capsheaf. It brings about 
harmonious action of body and mind. It lends buoyancy, energy, 
vitality. Besides yielding the irresistible charm of pulsating 
health it gives control over the physical and mental forces. 
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Epvucation. 
First Accounts of the Germans 330 B, C. to 113 B. C. 


HE Teutons are of Aryan descent and came from 

Asia before the dawn of history. First mention 

T is made of them about 330 3. o. when they were 

described as living between the Rhine and the 

cnmum Baltic Sea. They were said to be of high statue, 

fair complexion, and to have yellow, or red hair. 

They were of great strength and fond of fighting, 

Their homes were among the trees in rude huts, 
The women were required to do most of the work. 


Germans Held in Check by the Romans 119 B. C. to 9 A. D. 

The next account of them is in 113 B. oc. when the Cimbri and 
Teutons invaded northern Italy and cut to pieces several Roman’ 
armies. They were, however, checked by the Roman Consul 
Marius at the battle of Vercellae, 101 B. o. 

When Caesar began his campaign in Gaul in 58 8. o. he found 
great numbers of the Teutons south of the Rhine. After many 
hard fought battles he defeated them and drove them back across 
the Rhine. Caesar was the first writer to call the Teutons 
Germans. 

After this, the German tribes, though not subdued, were kept 
in check by the Romans until a. p. 9, when the Roman General, 
Varus attempted to conquer them fully. For this purpose he led 
an army of 20,000 men against them. This army was. destroyed 
by the Germans under,Hermann in the Teutoburg Forest in 
Germany. 

The Germans Begin to Overcome the Romans9 A. D. to 476 
A. D. 


el 


During the next four hundred years Rome and the various: 


branches of the Germanic peoples contended for supremaey. After 
periods of fighting there were long periods of peace when vast 
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numbers of Germans settled within the Roman Empire, learned 
the Latin language and took up Roman customs. Then again, 
tribe after tribe of the Germans fought with the Romans and 
Rome was sacked again and again. The Romans called the Ger- 
mans barbarians, and tried by means of their armies, their walls 
and their guards to hold the Germans back. The Romans fought 
terrible battles with the Goths, Visigoths, and Vandals. These 
were some of the stronger of the German tribes. The Germans 
gained slowly, both by fighting and by settling within the Roman 
Empire. , 

The Germans Overcome the Romans and Rule in Rome 476 

A. D. to 800 A. D. 


In 476 a. p. Odoacer, the most powerful among the rival Ger- 
man generals in Italy, banished the last Roman emperor and 
ruled in his place. Political power passed from the Roman to 
the Teuton who had neither art, nor science, nor philosophy, nor 
literature. The Dark Ages began and lasted nearly one thou- 
sand years. However, the Germans had personal vigor, a fine in- 
dependent spirit, and an unbounded capacity for growth and de- 
velopment. 

Odoacer was soon overthrown by Theodoric, another one of the 
rival German generals, and soon another displaced Theodoric. 
The Germans contended among themselves and against the Ro- 
mans in this manner for about three hundred years. Few people 
could read and write in those days, so there is little left to tell us 
what really did happen. 


The Christian Church Gains Power. 
During this same period the bishop of Rome became Pope. 


Many matters formerly belonging to the Roman government were 
neglected by the German rulers and, in consequence, were taken 
over by the Church of Rome. Some of the most important of 
these were education, wills, deeds, law-suits, marriage obliga- 
tions, and dispensation of charity. In this way the church of 
Rome, under the control of the Pope, became, in many respects, 
more powerful than the kings. 

One of the first popes to have great power and influence was 
Pope Gregory, 590 a.'p. For many years he maintained order at 
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Rome. ‘Pope Gregory was one of the best educated men of the 
dark ages, and one of the best writers. 

As time passed the Gauls became’ known as Franks. Their 
power over the other German people increased. In 752 the Pope 
anointed a Frankish king, called Pippin, as King at Rome. This 
was the first time the Pope assumed the power of the appoint- 
ment of a king. 


Rome Accepts Defeat and the Germans Rule All the Western 
World. Christian Religion Spreads. 800 A. D. to 1250 A. D. 
By the year 800 a. p. the Germans had full power over all the 

western world. Charlemagne, King of the Franks (a branch of 

the Teutonic race) was crowned Emperor at Rome. He had 
dominion of the German world. This included Italy and all the 
western and central parts of Europe. Charlemagne brought the 
barbaric people of Germany into the pale of civilization, and 
brought about union among the mixed tribes. Germany as a sepa- 

rate nation began at this time, 800 a. p. 

For four hundred years, beginning with Charlemagne, the Ger- 
man kings were, also, Roman Emperors and ruled Italy as well 
as all Germany. Italy and all western Europe constituted the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

During this time the Christian religion spread from Rome to 
Britain and across the Rhine to the cold shores of the far Baltic 
Sea. 

The German rulers, crowned as Roman Emperors, tried to be- 
come emperors of the world. They strove with the Pope for ab- 


solute control in religious matters. In this they usually failed; - 


however, their ambition knew no bounds. The pursuit of this 
phantom of world rule worked woeful consequences to Germany. 
In trying to grasp too much these German rulers seized nothing 
at all. In trying to subdue foreign peoples and the Pope, home 
matters were neglected. 

Frederick Barbarossa (1152-1190) was the most brilliant of 
these German rulers, crowned at Rome as emperors of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Frederick fought many hard battles in Italy in 
order to retain his authority. The Pope opposed Fred- 
erick and in 1176, at the battle of Legnano, Frederick was de- 
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feated. At the Treaty of Venice which followed, most of..the 
Italian towns became free republics. With the death of Fred- 
erick IL., the grandson of Frederick Barbarossa, in 1250, .the 
great German-Roman Empire ceased. 


The Germans Lack Unity and Lose Their Power 1250 A. D. to 
1517 A. D: 


By this time France, England and Italy were separated from 
German control. The fierce struggle of the German kings with 
the Pope had brought about neglect and strife in Germany, which 
had for over three hundred years been the strongest state in Eu- 
rope, but it now lost its unity and power and broke into over three 
hundred separate and independent states. It, however, retained the 
name of Holy Roman Empire, but its kings were no longer 
crowned at Rome, nor did they have much real power. They con- 
tinued the struggle with the Pope for supremacy. For some three 
hundred years Germany remained in this condition, and with no 
law, except that of the fist. 


Protestanism Begins With Martin Luther and Causes One Hun- 
dred Years of Strife (1517-1648. ) 

In 1517 Martin Luther, a German scholar, objected to the in- 
falibility of the Pope at.Rome and took the Bible as the rule of 
conduct and faith. This‘was.the birth of Protestantism. This 
spread and caused a century of wars between Catholic and Protes- 
tant. The last of these wars was the Thirty Years’ War which 
ended in 1648 when a peace was signed between Catholic and 
Protestant at Westphalia. The terms of this peace allowed toler- 
ance so that people might be free to follow the Catholic or Protes- 
tant belief, without molestation. The wars over this question 
had so devastated. Germany. that it was unable to recover until 
about 1850. 


RISE OF PRUSSIA. 
Military Preparations: The Raising of Great Armies 1611-1740. 
In 1611 Frederick William of the House of Hohenzollern ruled 
in Brandenberg. This German’ state included the present cit¥/of 


Berlin. In 1618 Frederick William secured control of Prussia 
and became ruler of the dual state: He ruled with force and eé- 
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tablished authority. He spent much of his time in military or- 
ganization and raised, thoroughly drilled and maintained a stand- 
ing army of 27,000 men. 

In 1688 Frederick William died and his son, Frederick L, 
transformed Brandenburg and Prussia into a. kingdom. He was 
crowned in 1701 as King in Prussia. In this way began the 
power of Prussia which now rules all Germany, and aims to rule 
the world. 

The second king of Prussia was Frederic William I. He in- 
ereased the army to 84,000 men. He spent practically all his time 
reviewing and drilling his soldiers and ruled Prussia as a side is- 
sue. He ruled with an iron hand, declaring to those who re 
monstrated, “Salvation belongs to the Lord; everything else is my 
business.” 

He made Prussia the best ruled kingdom on the continent, 
théugh’ he ‘ran everything himself. He, also, laid up vast sums of 
money. These sums were used by his son, Frederick I1., who 
began his reign in 1740. 

Prussia Uses Its Armies (1740-1800). 


. Frederick II. desired more land,and so set out with his army 
and captured Silesia which belonged to. Austria. Maria*Theresa, 
ruler of Austria objected and war followed until 1748, when by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Frederick still retained Silesia, 
while Austria and the other nations who came to her aid received 
nothing. In 1756-1763 Maria Theresa again tried to recover 
Silesia. ‘This war involved almost every European country, and 
the, world from India to North America. (In North America, it 
was known as the Frerich and Indian Wars). Notwithstanding 
the opposition of several. nations, Russia, Sweden, and France 
joining with Austria, Frederick retained Silesia at the end of the 
Seven Years’ War, and had earned the title of Frederick the 
Great. 

Under Frederick the Great, Prussia was transformed into a land 
of wealth and comfort. Its only rival in Germany was Austria. 
In all matters where he dealt with foreign states Frederick was 
alert to aggrandize Prussia and glorify himself without any re- 
gard to truth, honesty, or honor, but in all the dealings with his 
own people he was honest and true. 
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During this time the remainder of Germany was made up of 
independent states which had increased from about three hun- 
dred to about eighteen hundred ; however, it was still called the 


Holy Roman Empire. 


Germany Reorganized and Prussia Checked by Napoleon. End 
of Holy Roman Empire. Prussia Defeats Napoleon (1800- 
1815. 


About the year 1800 Napoleon of France conquered Germany 
and organized it into forty states. In 1806 Napoleon nearly 
crushed the military power of Prussia at the battle of Jena. By 
command of Napoleon the term Holy Roman Empire was 
dropped. Francis I1. of Austria was the last German Emperor to 
bear the nominal title of Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

In 1807 Prussia began social reforms, as the battle of Jena had 
shown Prussia to be weak. It was deemed necessary to lay foun- 
dations for new power. Laws were passed which gave the people 
more freedom and the right to enjoy the rewards of their efforts. 
In 1810 the University of Berlin was founded. Napoleon did 
not permit Prussia to keep a standing army of over 42,000 men. 
The Prussians obeyed, but let trained men retire to private life 
from time to time and called others to camp in their place. Ina 
little time Prussia had an army of 150,000 men thoroughly 
trained for war. 

In 1813 the Prussians united with Russia, Austria and Sweden 
and defeated Napoleon, in the Battle of the Nations, at Leipzig. 
In 1815, after Napoleon had been defeated a second time, by 
the English and Prussians, at Waterloo, Prussia assumed her 
former place again, and Germany formed a confederacy of thirty- 
eight states. This confederation included Austria and Prussia. 
It was very weak and could enforce nothing. Soon it became the 
laughing stock of Europe. 


Formation of a Trade Union. Prussia Increases Her Armies and 
Defeats Austria, (1815-1870. 


When peace was made in 1815, after the fall of Napoleon, 
Prussia was given control of Saxony and the Rhine Provinces. 
Edueation was later pushed in all parts of Prussia. In 1850 
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Frederick William IV. of Prussia signed Prussia’s first written 
constitution. 

In 1835 the first railway was built in Germany, but trade 
was hampered by the duties between the independent states. This 
was overcome by the formation of a trade union. This permitted 
goods to pass free of duty from state to state. Prussia was at the 
head of this trade union. 

In 1858 William I. became ruler of Prussia. He was tre- 
mendously energetic. He reorganized and increased the army of 
Prussia to approximately 400,000 men. He did this even though 
the Prussian Parliment refused to sanction his efforts and refused 
to appropriate the money. He called Otto von Bismark to his 
side as adviser and helper. In one of his first public speeches in 
Parliament, Bismark frankly said, “The great questions of the 
time are not to be decided by speeches and votes of the majorities, 
but by blood and iron.” This has been and now is the Prussian 
policy. 

William I. and Bismark, with the army behind them, fol- 
lowed the policy of blood andi iron and found a pretext over which 
to wage a war for supremacy with Austria. In three weeks from 
the declaration of war Prusia overcame Austria, on July 3, 1866, 
at Sadowa. Prussia now held the power of dictator over all Ger- 
many and a closer union of German states’ began. 


France Declares War on Prussia and Is Defeated. Prussia Takes 
Alsace-Lorraine and Requires a Large. Indemnity. Beginning 
of Imperial German Empire. Control Centralized by Bis- 
mark, Industry and Education Make Tremendous Prog- 
ress. German Colonial Possessions. Preparation for the 
Great War (1870-1914). 


In 1870 Napoleon IIT. was emperor of the Preii He had 
been neutral during the Austro-Prussian war and there was an 
understanding that Prussia would see that he received some com- 
pensation for this. Thé compensation was refused by Prussia 
when peace finally came. Napoleon was therefore anxious for 
revenge. When .it was later suggested that Leopold of 
HohenZollern a relative of William I. should be made king of 
Spain he saw in this a further attempt to extend the already 
great power of Prussia. He objected to the plan and it was given 
up. Then he made a further demand on King William regarding 
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Leopold, to which the king did not agree. Bismark saw in this a 
chance to arouse feeling in France which would bring about war 
and as Prussia was for war with France and saw that such a war 
must come sooner or later he gave out the news of this last demand 
in such a way that France was roused to indignation and Napoleon 
was compelled to declare war on Prussia. The news which Bis- 
mark gave out further was expressed in such a way that Germany 
was as indignant against France as France was against Prussiaand 
immediately all Germany united with Prussia against France. 
The war was short. The Germans and Prussians were entirely suc- 
cessful. Paris was captured by the Prussians in January, 1871. 
By the terms of the treaty that followed Prussia under the direc- 
tion of Bismark took Alsace-Lorraine which in the days of the old 
German-Roman empire had belonged to Germany. In addition 
an indemnity of one billion dollars was exacted by Prussia and 
Prussian troops remained in France until this was paid. 

The bitter feeling of France for Germany dates from the war 
of 1870. The French have longed for revenge and the recovery 
of the “lost provinces.” 

In January, 1871, all the German states united and the “Ger- 
man Empire” began with William I., King of Prussia, and a 
member of the House of Hohenzollern, as first German Emperor, 
or Deutscher Kaiser. * 

The long conflict for Union was now at an end and Germany 
was ready to battle for her place among the great nations of the 
world. 

In the meantime, since 1866, Austria, with the Hapsburg 
ruler, Francis Joseph, was left to make shift for itself as best pos- 
sible. A union was formed with Hungary so that Francis Joseph 
ruled both nations; however, each had its own capital and par- 
liament. 

The German Emperor was given great power in government 
matters. .As King of Prussia he came to control sufficient votes 
to block any measure in the Bundesrat (Federal Council) pro- 
vided the measure did not meet his approval. 

The German Emperor appoints and dismisses the imperial 
chancellor. The imperial chancellor receives all his authority 
from the Emperor and is not bound in any way by the votes of 
Bundesrat or the Reichstag. The Bundesrat in Germany cor- 
responds somewhat to the Senate in the United States, and the 
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Reichstag, to the House of Representatives. The imperial chan- 
cellor presides over the Bundesrat. The Reichstag is the great 
debating society of Germany. It has little real power and is 
called by the Germans, “The Hall of Echoes.” 

As chancellor of William I., Bismark took every possible 
measure to strengthen the Imperial Government. In spite of op- 
position from many sources he was successful and the government 
now controls practically everything in Germany. 

Since 1871 industrial work, manufacturing, and education 
have made tremendous progress. In the pursuit of trade Ger- 
many has sailed every sea and penetrated every country in the 
world. 

Germany had great coal, salt and iron mines, also, great lead, 
copper and zinc mines. It has great forests and other natural re- 
sources. 

In 1884 Germany first began its colonial possessions by the 
founding of colonies in Togoland and in Kamerun. Previous to 
the Great War Germany held the following colonial possessions, 
Kamerun, German South West Africa, German East Africa, 
North New Guinea, Bismark Archipelago, Caroline Islands, and 
a part of the Samoan Islands. Germany had, also, other small 
possessions. The population of the colonial possessions of Ger- 
many was about 14,000,000 people. 

Germany has over one thousand miles of canals. Among the 
most.important of these is the Kiel Canal connecting the Baltic 
and the North Sea. The Ludwig Canal connects the Danube and 


_ the Main, a branch of the Rhine, so that boats can pass from the 


North Sea to the Black Sea. 

William I. died in March, 1888. His son Frederick became 
Emperor unfil June of the same year, when he died. William 
II., the eldest son of Frederick, then became Emperor of Ger- 
many. This is the present Kaiser. His mother was Victoria, the 
eldest daughter of Victoria, Queen of England. 

William II. desired to be*his own imperial chancellor and so 
dismissed Bismark, saying, -“I have taken yp the reins of gov- 
ernment looking for aid to the King of kings.” 

Under William IJ. the German government has become the’ 
least democratic of any.in Europe. The following from the proc- 
lamations of the Kaiser: indicate very clearly his attitude in the 
matter :— 
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“Only one is master in the Empire, and I am that 
one. 

“T will tolefate no other. 

“T represent monarchy by the grace of God. 

“You must all have one will and that is my will. 

“There is only one law and that law is my law. 

“Tf I order you to shoot down relatives, brothers, yes, 
even parents, you must do it. 

“Woe and death unto those who oppose my will. 

“Let all the enemies of the German nation perish. 

“God demands their destruction. 

“With the mailed fist and the shining sword we shall 
bring peace.” 

Edueation has been encouraged. Germany and the United 
States have exchanged university professors. In Germany indus- 
trial education has been emphasized, also, military education. It 
has come about in Germany that all education has been along 
the three following lines :— . 

1. Industrial education. 
2. Military education. 
3. Professional education. 

For the last twenty years many Americans have not considered 
their education complete until they had spent some time in study 
in Germany. 

In Germany less than one-half of one percent of the people are 
unable to read and write. The educational system has, therefore, 
been very effective. The school day and the school term are longer 
in Germany than in the United States. The teachers in all the 
schools of Germany are nearly all men of experience, and they 
hold their positions for life. 

Prussia has been the military schoolmaster of Europe. 

At the opening of the Great War Germany contained 208,780 
square miles and a population of 66,615,000 people. 

William II. is a type of the modern German, resourceful, en- 
ergetic, commanding. Like Frederick the Great he uses honest or 
dishonest, kind or cruel methods to promote his ideas of German 
interests. He leads his nation, heads it, directs it. 

The chief agricultural crop is the sugar beet. The income from 
this pays for a large part of the wheat and rye which is im- 
ported into Germany. 
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SuMMaRY. . 


The Germans probably came from Asia. Since the dawn of 
history they have occupied central Europe. For four hundred 
years they were held in check by the Romans. After long 
struggles with the Romans they finally overcame them and ruled 
at Rome for about eight hundred years. 

All the nations of western Europe are descendents of branches 
of the Teutonic tribes of long ago. 

The Protestant religion began and was originated in Germany 
by a German and caused one hundred years of cruel wars: 

Prussia, the military schoolmaster of Europe, has organized 
and developed modern Germany. Prussia, with her military 
aims, is responsible for the Great War.  . 

William II., the Hohenzollern King of Prussia, and Emperor 
of Germany, has recalled to his people the greatness of Germany’s 
past and has set them the task of again ruling Europe. 











- Outline Study of a Short Course in 


Domestic Science* 
GLADYS FREEMAN PALMER, SPRINGFIELD, MAss.° 


Cooxrne Covurss. 


First Semester, Two Periods Every Day. 
Awms. 

1. To give a thorough knowledge of the underlying principles 
of cookery, with application to make this knowledge useful. 

2. To acquaint the girls with the food requirements of the body 
and the foods best able to satisfy these needs. 

3. To teach efficiency in the handling of utensils and ma- 
terials, so that work may be done intelligently, both at school and 
at home. 

4. To instill the sterling qualities of absolute cleanliness, 
neatness.and accuracy. 

Notes. 

The common foodstuffs are studied from the standpoints of 
source, manufacture, composition and food value. The work is 
taken up from a practical and economical standpoint. Dishes 
are cooked which can be utilized at home, and methods are given 
by which recipes can be made more economical, substituting less 
expensive ingredients for those higher in price. At the begin- 
ning of the course simple dishes are cooked, working gradually 
up to those complicated in form, in that more ingredients are 
used and more principles are brought into use. The food study 
is completed by practice in planning and preparing meals in 
order to prove that proper combinations of food are understood 
and that the order of work in the preparation of the several 
dishes, necessary for a meal, may be grasped. Attention is 
given to the essentials of good table service and acceptable 


* This Outline is presented,—in the belief that it will prove suggestive to other teachers of the 
subject,—exactly as it was given by the teachers of Domestic Science, in the High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Mass., last year, under the direction of Miss Palmer, the Head of the Department. 
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table manners. Practice meals are served to members of the 
class in the laboratory. Later meals are served to invited 
guests. 

Workmanship is largely considered in this course. Unless 
each girl learns to prepare foods quickly and neatly with the 
fewest dishes and steps necessary we feel the proper training 
has not been received. It should enable her to develop into a 
modern, up-to-date housekeeper, capable of performing her 
tasks rapidly and easily. 

A girl who has completed such a study should thus under- 
stand food values and proper food combinations, market con- 
ditions, the cost of food, the principles of food preparation, and 
the most efficient methods of preparation and work. 


Methods. 


1. Text-book and lecture work. 
Summaries of this put in note-books. 
All recipes are included in note-books. 
2. Practical work:— 
(a). Individual problems. 
(b). Lunch-room cookery. 
(c). Preparing and packing boxes for men in the service. 
3. Written tests and quizzes. 
4, Practical tests. 
Materials given with which to work. 
Method to be worked out by students. 


Remarks. 


During the two years and a half in the new building the 
cooking course has been based on the text-book, “Food and 
Household Management,” edited by Kinne and Cooley. How- 
ever, a new plan is being formulated which will put the study of 
foods on the meal basis, which we hope may prove more ad- 
vantageous to the girls. All of the students seem capable of 
preparing one dish but there has been some doubt as to 
whether they could easily prepare and cook a meal alone. This 
new plan will give more practice in meal preparation and 
proper and efficient planning of work. 

Cooking in larger quantities is effected by lunch-room cook- 
ery. Each class prepares one or two dishes for the lunch-room 
every week, as far as possible. This inspires carefulness on the 
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part of the students as they realize the product is to be served to 
others, perhaps more critical than themselves. It gives the 
girls ‘a feeling of co-operation in contributing some share to the 
big problem of daily lunch-room cookery. And it is a practical 
method of applying the principles of conservation and thrift 
which are so emphasized in all the Domestic Science classes. 

Once every other week boxes are prepared and packed by the 
classes to be sent to the Springfield boys in the service, either 
abroad, or in camps, or the Navy. 

Once every month the girls help in the preparation of a 

. simple afternoon “tea” to be given to the members of the faculty 
following their faculty meeting. 

The department stands in. readiness at any time to be. of ser- 
vice in cooking for, or serving at, any social or educational func- 
tion connected with the school. Already the girls have been of 
valuable assistance on such occasions. In order to correlate the 
cooking courses in school more closely with the home, we have 
taken the following steps:— 

I. A mothers’ class has been formed which meets for two 
hours each Thursday afternoon in the cooking laboratory. 
At these cooking classes each mother works at some of the 
same problems that her daughter has, and as far as pos- 
sible becomes personally acquainted with the Domestic 
Science Department. 

II. A letter has been sent to every mother represented by the 
girls in all the cooking classes, appealing for a greater co- 
operation in making opportunity for the girls to prac- 
tice at home what they learn at school. We ask that the 
mothers periodically sign their names to a report, which 
we require from the girls, indicating actual practice in 
meal-planning, in cooking and serving, carried out by the 
daughter in the home. 


Outline of Course. 


I. Introductory lessons. 
Study of the cooking laboratory, stoves and utensils. 
Aims of the course discussed and introductory chapters 
in the text-book studied. 
IT. Fruit and its preservation, 





IIT. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 
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1. Study of the composition of fruit and its use in the 
diet. 

2. Study of microorganisms, yeast molds and bacteria 
and prevention of decay and spoiling of food. 

3. Cold-pack canning, including canning of vegetables. 

4. Jelly making. 

5. Fruit cookery, dried and fresh fruits. 

Vegetables and vegetable cookery. 

1. Composition and nutritive value. 

2. Experiments to show structure and composition. 

3. Rules for cooking—comparison of methods. 

4, Different ways of serving. 

5. Good combinations. 


Vegetable soups (cream soups). 


Cereal products. 

Composition and manufacture. 

2. Comparison of raw and ready-to-serve. 

3. Principles of cookery. 

4. Study of pure starches. Reasons for thorough cook- 
ing. 

5. Experiments to show how to prevent starch from 
lumping. 

Study of protein foods—eggs, milk, cheese. 

1. Composition and comparison of food value. 

2. Uses in cooking. 

3. Principles of cooking—effect of high temperature. 

4, Pasteurized milk. 

The fats and sugars. 

1. Food value and uses in cooking. 

2. Deep fat frying—fats as a cooking medium. 

3. Kinds and manufacture of sugar and by-products, 

4. Candy making—Tests for candy. 

Study of batters and doughs. 

1. Leavening agents—use and how produced. Experi- 

ments. 

. Kinds of baking powder. 

. Proportions used of different ingredients. 

. Effect of various ingredients on the mixture. 

. Baking and oven tests. 
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VIII. Yeast bread. 


1. Experiments with yeast and flour. 
2. Manufacture of flour. Different kinds of flour. 
3. Use of bread mixers. 
4, Kneading, rising and baking of bread. 
5. Uses of stale bread. 
IX. Meats and poultry. 
. Study of composition and cuts of meat. 
. Difference between tough and tender cuts. 
. Experiments to sliow effect of heat upon meat. 
. Best methods of cooking tough and tender cuts. 
. Use of left-overs. 
. Soup stock. Meat stews. 
oe Fish and shell-fish. 
1. Composition. ‘ 
2. Difference between meat and fish. 
3. Principles of cooking. 
4. Use of left-overs. 
XI. Salads and desserts. 
1. Principles of. preparation. 
2. Proper combinations. 
3. Frozen desserts. 
XIT. Preparation of meals and table service. 
1. Rules for table service. 
2. Planning of menus and properly balanced meals. 


LPF PPP eS 


Zz 
HovsEHoitp ADMINSTRATION,. 


One Semester—One Period Each Day. 
Aim. 


The aim of this course is to train girls for efficiency in deal- 
ing with the second great division of economics, namely, Con- 
sumption. Since nearly 85 per cent. of all consumption is un- 
der the direction of women, it should be the duty and privilege 
of every girl to fit herself, at an early age, to carry on this func- 
tion in a business-like and progressive way. Women, as home- 
makers and household administrators, or even as members of a 
home, should have education and training in their share of the 
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home partnership. And with increasing knowledge and experi- 
ence in home management comes an exalting of home-making, a 
lifting of the every-day routine to a higher and nobler plane, 
so that it becomes, instead of a deadening drudgery, an inspir- 
ing profession. To create a keen, live interest and a genuine 
love for the most noble profession of womankind is the or 
goal at which we aim. 


Context. 


The following brief resume will give the main subjects stud- 
ied in this course: 
I. Woman in the economic world, 
Her responsibility as chief consumer. 
Reasons for, and methods of, cultivating. 
(a) A sense of values. 
(b) Proper standards. 
(c) Wise choice. 
(d) Independence. 
(e) Constructive imitation. 
(f) Foresight. 
(g) Vision. 


Ii. The budget. 


(a) Personal. 
(b) Household. 


In studying the budget, we consider typical, 
ideal, and modified budgets, use diagrams and il- 
lustrations, apply Dr. Engel’s Laws, work out 
budget problems, classify individual expendi- 
tures, and keep personal accounts for a number 
of weeks, after which each girl budgets off the 
income which she expects when she goes out to 
take a position. Approximately three weeks are 
spent, intensively, on the budget, although we 
continue personal accounts and final budgeting 
until the end of the semester., During these 
three weeks the value of classifying and system- 

. atically and thoughtfully expending one’s income 
is given great emphasis. 
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Iit. A study of each of the five original divisions of a house- 


hold budget, namely, 

(a) Shelter. 

(b) Food. 

(c) Operating expenses. 

(d) Clothing. 

(e) Advancement or Higher Life. 


About two weeks are spent on each of these five di- 


visions, and the following are typical subjects, 
out of many, considered: 

(a) Buying or renting ? 

(b) House-plans. 

(c) Labor-savers. 

(d) The Domestic Service problem. 

(e) Meal-planning. 

(f) Dietaries. 

(g) Marketing. 

(h) Pure food laws. 

(i) The hygiene, etchics, art and upkeep of 

clothing. 
(j) Planning a business girl’s wardrobe. 


(k) What women should know about banking. ° 


The methods employed in conducting this course are: 
1. Text-book assignments. 


(a) Shaffers’ “Household Accounting.” 

(b) Kinne and Cooley’s “Foods and Household Man- 
agement.” 

(c) Kinne and Cooley’s “Shelter and Clothing.” 


2. Reference work in supplementary books and current peri- 


odicals. 

. Oral Reports—In giving these reports the girls have train- 
ing in talking to the class, from the front of the room, 
for 5, 10, and 15 minute periods, without notes. 


4. Lectures. 


or 


. Notebooks — Original work is encouraged here — 
clippings, samples of household decorations, textiles, 
" ete. 


. Class discussions and debates. 
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IIL. 
Sewrna Course. 
A Double Period Every Other Day for One Semester. 
General Aum, 

The primary aim in this course is to develop in the girl an 
appreciation for garments which fulfill the requirements of: 

1. Workmanship. 

~2. Appropriateness of style and material to occasion. (The 
art and ethics of dress are emphasized). 

3. Economy. 

4. Upkeep. 

Through ‘this it is hoped that she will acquire such a stand- 
ard for garments she buys, as well as for the ones she makes, 
that she will become educationally, aesthetically, and especially 
economically, a better citizen. 

Purpose. 

It is the purpose of this course, in so far as time will permit, 
to correlate its work with that of other departments and to meet 
the immediate demands of the day in which we live. In each 
line of work the same effort is made to arouse in the girls a 
desire for a standard appropriate to the task in hand. 


Method. * 
1. In so far as the work is a class problem the following steps 
are pursued : 

(a) Brief directions are taken in notebooks. 

(b) Demonstration steps in particular processes are 
given on materials used especially for that pur- 
pose. These are supplemented by diagrams on 
the blackboard. When such processes are not 
to be applied to the garment in hand they are 
worked out as a model. 

(c) Demonstrations of the parts of a sewing ma- 
chine, its threading and running, are given to 
groups of students. To fix these facts, oral as 
well as practical examinations are required. 

2. Where advisable, pupils, who have completed work in ad- 
vance of the class are encouraged to take substitute prob- 
lems involving the same general principles, 
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3. At given times this department has been able to correlate 


its work closely with that of other departments, such as the 
typewriting, manual training, and gymnasium depart- 
ments. It has also been able to assist in the making of 
costumes for the Senior Play and such special assemblies 
as have required them. 


The outline of the course is as follows: 
1. Review of elementary sewing by means of: 





(a) Models illustrating stitching and seams. 

(b) Basting required in turning hems on dusters for the 
typewriting department and on similar longer hems 
on examination robes for the gymnasium depart- 
ment, whenever these are available. 

(c) Stitching of the basted hems. 

(Note) This usually is to be preceded by machine 
practice. 

. Machine practice. 

(a) Stitching on paper samples to gain accuracy in 
straight lines in turning sharp points and curves, in 
keeping.a given distance from an edge. 

(b) Cloth practice, to learn to stitch on edge of hems. 

(c) Stitching on long seams and hems whenever material 
is available. 

. Study of commercial patterns and cutting of garments 

from them. 

(a) Points observed: 

(1) Markings. 

(2) Economical placing on material. 

(3) Possible variation to suit the individual. 

(4) Placing with reference to right and wrong; right 
and left, up and down and nap of material. 

. Throughout this time machine practice is continued. 

. Constructions suitable to the garments worked upon. In 

this case the first garment is an undergarment. Construc- 

tions needed in advance of these already reviewed are 
bindings, facings and buttons. Excellent opportunity for 
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continued review and acquiring of skill in the making of 

seams and hems is afforded. 

. Making of a simple school dress. 

(Note) Owing to the great need of the times this problem. 

is omitted. Such constructions as are new in the making 

of a dress, as plackets, sewing on of hooks, eyes, and snaps 
are inserted at intervals in the substitute work. 

. Red Cross relief work. 

(a) Preparatory to the making of such knitted garments 
as are used by the boys in the army and navy each of 
the girls has to make a knitted square which is ap- 
proved. 

(b) Upon completion of this a garment is made on need- 
les, 

(c) Following this, time is devoted to such work as is 
most in demand at the Red Cross headquarters. 

. Mending is inserted at a time when the following may be 

accomplished, 

(a) Patching of, 

1. Stockinet wear. . 
2. Plaid and muslin dress materials. 

(b) Darning of, 

1. Stockinet, 

. Lawn, damask, and woolen materials. (Note) At such 

times as typewriter covers are sent in work in mending 

them is done. Such stitching as is necessary to the man- 
ual training department is also carried out with profit to 
the girls. 


IV. 


MILLINERY. 


Elective the Second or Third Year. One Semester—Ten Periods 


a Week. 


Purpose. 
The purpose of this course, 
1. To teach the girls to make, trim and remodel their own 





hats. 
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2. To develop in the girls an appreciation of harmony of 
lines and colors in dress. 
Method. 
1. Class demonstration followed by individual work. 
2. Lectures and class discussions. 
3. Definite assignments, in reference books, on color and cos- 
tume design. 
I. Pattern Making. 

We begin our course in millinery with paper patterns. The 
purpose of this is two fold: 

In order to understand the development of different types and 
shapes of hats considerable time is spent in making paper pat- 
terns. We develop from standard measurements the three types 
of hats (1) flat sailor; (2) mushroom; (3) turban. A hat of 
any shape can be made by modifying one of these three types. 
We next vary standard measurements to fit the individual, so 
that each girl makes a pattern to fit her own head. Model frames 


are next copied, and each girl learns how to measure a frame 


and cut a duplicate pattern of that particular frame. 

By making paper patterns and then varying them according 
to size and shape the girls perceive and study becoming and un- 
becoming lines and not only discover what types of hats are be- 
coming, but learn why they are. 

IT. Frame Making. 
(a) Buckram or Stiff Frame. 

1. A paper pattern of a hat is first secured either by direct 
copying of another hat or by experimenting with paper patterns 
until a desirable shape is made. 

2. Frames are cut from foundation material. Here lectures 
and discussion of kinds of foundation material, characteristics, 
and uses are given. 

3. Frames are wired and finished ready to be covered. 

(b) Wire Frame. 
1. Much practice is given in the manipulation of wire. 
2. Wire frames are completed ready for covering. 
IIT. Frame Covering. 
(a) Buckram Frame. 
1. Lectures and discussions of materials suitable for cover- 
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ing this type of hat. Suggestions about buying of velvets, etc., 
are given. 

2. Each girl estimates the amount needed for her hat and 
purchases it herself. 

3. Frames are completely covered. Various kinds of edge 
finishes are demonstrated. The girls then choose which kind they 
prefer. 

(b) Wire Frame. 

1. Covering of wire frame is a problem in shirring. Lee- 
ture and discussion of various types of materials suitable for 
shirring. 

2. Various methods of applying shirring to a wire frame are 
demonstrated. 

IV. Trimming. 
(a) Lectures and discussions on trimmings with reference to 
/ kinds of hats. 

(b) The girls are encouraged to make their own trimmings 
whenever possible. 

(c) Methods of sewing trimmings to hats are taught. 

(d) The trimming of hats affords an excellent opportunity to 
discuss costume design. 

V. Innings. 

(a) Purpose of lining emphasized. 

(b) Different types of linings taught. 

1. First hat—Standard lining (simplest kind). 

2. Second hat—French lining. 

VI. Renovation and Remodelling. 


(a) Renovation. 

A demonstration of methods of renovating various millinery 
materials, Each girl is required to renovate at least two differ- 
ent materials. 

(b) Remodelling. 

Lectures on how to remodel old hats. 

1. For the last hat, each girl purchases a commercial frame 
and then changes it to fit her headsize, or to make it mre be- 
coming. . 

2. In the last hat the girls are encouraged to use renovated 
materials such as velvet, silk and straw. 
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VII. Color and Harmony in Dress. 


There is no definite time set aside for teaching these things, 
from time to time during the course, whenever these principles 
are applicable, they are emphasized. 


OvTiine or Toe Work or a SemMesTEeR in MILLINERY. 
Weeks 1— 3 Paper paterns. 

Weeks 4— 6 Buckram frames. 

Weeks 7— 9 Oovered frames. 

Weeks 10— Trimmed and lined hat. 


Weeks 11—12 Wire frame made and partially covered. 
Owing to the present war conditions it 
Z seems impractical to cover these frames for 
actual wear. Each girl covered one-half 
° a frame with material on hand, thus 
learning the method of covering wire 
frames. 


Weeks 13— Renovation of old materials. 

Weeks 14—16 Knitting. The time ordinarily used in 
covering and trimming wire frames is, this 
year, being used in knitting helmets for the 
Red Cross. 

Weeks 17—20 Spring Hat—Made on commercial frames 
which are altered to suit the individual. 
Hats are a combination of silk and straw. 
Renovated materials are used as much as 
possible. 

V. 
New Courses. 


It is the plan of the Domestic Science department to offer two 
new courses in the next semester, one of them to be a cooking 
course for boys, the other a course in Dietetics and Home Nursing 
for girls. Both are to be elective courses, and will meet one period 
each day. Any boy may elect cooking, but Dietetics and Home 
Nursing is only open to Junior and Senior girls, who have as their 
requisite Cooking I. 

The boys’ cooking course will include camp cookery and war- 
time cookery, with emphasis on food requirements of the body and 
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the foods best able to satisfy these requirements. “Short cuts” in 
meal preparation will be worked out. ; 

The Dietetics and Home Nursing course will be carried out in 
the following way: 

Four days a week the Domestic Science’ department will teach 
Dietetics :—a study of food for each member of the family under 
different conditions—convalescent cookery, infant feeding, diet in . 
disease, etc. One day a week Miss Johnson, our trained nurse 
will teach Home Nursing. This will afford the girls an oppor- 
tunity of understanding some of the first principles in the care of 
the sick in their own home. There will be instructions in bed- 
making, bathing, massaging, and other details in the routine care 
of a person confined to a bed. 

There will be miscellaneous lessons in bandaging, giving special, 
simple treatments, a few lessons concerning the care of infants. 
This course will be as simple and as practical as possible, allow- 
ing each girl as much individual application as can be arranged, 
in the hope of promoting self-confidence in the sick-room. 









College Teachers’ Salaries. 
By Joun Farrrax, 


quemoemmse TAT education is one of the most potent forces in 
helping forward man’s progress is a fact that no 
T sane person denies. The world is today coming to 
a finer appreciation of education and the edu- 
cated. For those who are fond of figures the 
: United States Bureau of Education has issued a 
+ 





bulletin, ““The Money Value of Education,” 1917, 
No. 22, compiled by Dr. A. C. Ellis. The bul- 
letin is intended to show that education pays in dollars and cents ; 
that the higher the education, the greater is the earning capacity 
of the educated. Speaking of men who have become distinguished 
in America, Dr. Ellis says: “The child with no education has one 
chance in 150,000 of performing distinguished service; with ele- 
mentary education, he has four times the chance; with high 
school education, he has 87 times the chance; with college educa- 
tion, he has 800 times the chance.” Of the 8,000 names of prom; 
inent Americans appearing in “Who’s Who in America,” 1899- 
1900, 5,768 are college men. 

Only a decade ago business men smiled scornfully upon the col- 
lege man as a theorigt, an unpractical person. One of America’s 
multi-millionaires used to declare that he would employ no college 
man. He has investigated the matter, and is now converted. 

The educated soldier is a better fighter than the uneducated 
soldier. General Kuropatkin recognized this, when, attributing 
Russia’s failure in the Russo-Japanese War to the lack of educa- 
tion among Russian soldiers, he said: “The non-commissioned of- 
ficers of the Japanese army were much superior to ours on account 
of the better education and greater intellectual development of the 
Japanese common people. . . . The intellectual backwardness of 
our soldiers was a great disadvantage to us, because war now re- 
quires far more intelligence and initiative, on the part of the sol- 
dier, than ever before.” If education was so necessary in the 
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Russo-Japanese War, how much more is it necessary in the present 
war. 

The American leaders see the need of education in the world 
struggle. Secretary Lane has become so alarmed at the illiteracy 
among drafted soldiers that he has sent letters to committees on 
education in the House and Senate, urging that something be 
done to blot out illiteracy. Nearly 700,000 of the men who reg- 
istered in June, 1917, were illiterate. The United States Govern- 
ment recognizes the value of college trained men. It has encour- 
aged officers’ training camps and military training in our colleges. 
The Government makes strenuous efforts to supply experienced 
officers to drill college students. It provides guns, uniforms, and 
other military equipments for colleges. Soon after the declaration 
of a state of war between Germany and America, military authori- 
ties asked college presidents to recommend students for commis- 
sions in the National Army. Many students were accepted with 
no examination other’ than the physical test. The voluntary en- 
listment of students from some of our colleges has been so great 
that the enrolment has been decreased 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. 

Why is the college student successful? Why is he regarded as a 
capablé leader? Why is he patriotic? Are such things due to his 
leaving home for a number of years, and dwelling among books, 
and looking at artistic college buildings? These have their value, 
but remove the much abused and much misunderstood teacher, 
and you have no college. The greatest university in the world, 
with its libraries, museums, laboratories, buildings—all, without 
teachers, would draw no students. The whole mass would be a 
pile of dead bones. The world’s most wonderful universities were 
composed only of their teachers, Greek philosophers. Just ‘as 
people have come to a realization of the value of an education, so 
they are slowly coming to see the power and value of the educator. 
The people of the United States have utmost confidence in Gen- 
eral Pershing as a leader of our cause in Europe. He was a 
teacher before he was a fighter. America and the Allied Powers 
are confident of victory with General Foch as Commander-in- 
Chief of all the Allied forces. He was a professor before the out- 
break of the war. He wrote books on military science; he was a 
theorist, if you please. One of our ablest thinkers in interna- 
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tional law has a mind big enough to advocate an army of 7,000,- 
000 men to whip Germany, and at the same time to work out 
plans for lasting world peace when the war is over. He is a col- 
lege professor, ex-President Taft. Two years ago Woodrow Wil- 
son was styled 'a dreaming pedagogue, an academic word juggler. 
Cartoons unfavorable towards him dressed him with cap and 
gown, or otherwise represented him as a professor. Today we 
should have to look long and wide for such caricatures. Fun 
makers now realize that he could see a bit farther than they— 
and did not tell everything he saw. It would be difficult to find 
a reputable college in America that has not given up one or more 
of its teachers to assist the Government in research work, or on 
advisory committees, or to fight on the battle fields. Cornell Uni- 
versity has 25 per cent. of its faculty engaged in war service. 

If the college teacher has done and is doing much for human- 
ity, does he not in turn deserve some kind of reward? The un 
thinking world has been a hard task master on him; it has re- 
quired him to make good brick without straw. To acquire his ed- 
ucation he has been compelled to spend thousands of dollars, plus 
hard work and no pay for many years. He is expected to dress 
decently, live in a respectable house artistically furnished. To do 
his best work he must own hundreds of valuable books; he must 
read magazines and papers; he must travel,—in short, he must 
know his subject, keep up with the best of modern thought, and 
be human. These things mean money. It costs the college 
teacher more to live than it does the business man or laborer. But, 
somehow, the teacher is thought to be able to get along on a very 
meager salary. He is no longer teaching in a monastery where he 
is provided with all good things, and cared for in sickness and old 

A glance at Table No. 1 will furnish some idea of what salaries 
teachers received in our best endowed colleges before the present 
war. The table is based on figures from 182 of the best colleges 
and universities in America. State normal schools, trade schools, 
and industrial schools are not included; thus the averages here 
given are higher than if all American colleges had been included. 

Table No. 1: Average annual salaries of teachers in 182 Ameri- 
can colleges and unwersities. 
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Rank, Salary. 
PO. wikia s dieo pa WES $5,236 
Preteen Miss < 6ewireled os 2,477 
Assistant Professor ....... 1,730 
TepgtrGtth 5.x’. 06g o'eceit's 0% 1,097 
Rests... sig oviisadke te 549 


Table based on figures from United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, 1914, No. 16. 

It will be seen here that the average professor receives only 
$2,477. This sum, according to the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Learning, 1908, is less than that paid to a minor 
officer of a railroad or industrial company. The doctor in large 
cities, who has spent fewer years in his education than the pro- 
fessor, often has an income of from $10,000 to $30,000. The col- 
lege professor reaches his maximum salary at the age of 34; men 
in law, medicine, engineering, etc., keep advancing after the age 
of 34. 

The situation is even worse for the assistant professor or in- 
structor. From the United States Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin, 1915, No. 31, we learn that the average annual wages of 
bricklayers in typical American cities is $1,211; of plasterers, 
$1,232 ; of plumbers, $1,293. These figures mean that the work- 
ers actually received these amounts, even when they did not work 
from cause of sickness, bad weather, or choice to rest. Brick- 
layers in many of our western cities receive wages to the amount 
of $1,500 or more for ten months’ work. These laborers deserve 
all they get. No true teacher envies them. But is it not reason- 
able and fair to pay the teacher more than the laborer, when the 
teacher has spent from four to eight years in college, without pay, 
but at a great expense, preparing himself to teach? The teacher, 
perhaps, spends more time fitting himself to do his special work 
than does any other class of workers in the world. 

Table 2 shows incomes of graduates from certain colleges; 
Table 3, salaries of teachers in certain colleges. From a com- 
parison of these figures it will be seen that the graduate receives 
far better remuneration for his services than does the teacher. Of 
the 149 Princeton graduates that received the average salary of 
$3,804, 19 were teachers and ministers, who received the pitiful 
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sums of from $1,700 to $1,800. According to the annual report 
of the President and Treasurer of Harvard for 1915-16, the Har- 

vard Janitor received a salary of $1,900, as against the average 
Harvard teacher’s salary of $1,770. The assistant janitor draws 

$1,192. Another college, that the writer is well acquainted with, 

pays an average salary of $1,200 to its instructors. One of these 

twelve hundred dollar instructors has a Ph. D. degree from a well 

known university. He has traveled abroad, taught four years, 

and is in every way a most capable teacher. In this same college 

the carpenter receives $1,100; the keeper of the grounds, $1,400; 

the plumber, $1,500. Stenographers, who could have acquired 

their knowledge of stenography in eight weeks (and such was the 

case with some), receive from $1,100 to $1,320. Verily Dr. Ellis 

was right in attaching to his bulletin its hopeful title, “The 
Money Value of Education.” The title is true as far as it goes. 

It should be amended so as to read: “The Money Value of Educa- 
tion—Teachers Excepted.” 

Table I1.: Salaries of graduates of certain colleges. 
No. Graduates 


College Class Year Heard from Av. Salary 
Priticotom .......... 1901 10th 149 $3,804 
Harvard (Law) ..... 1906 5th 151 2,616 
Dartmouth ......... 1899 10th 67 2,097 
University of Texas .. 1903 10th 76 2,943 


Table based on figures from United States Bureaw of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, 1917, No. 22. 
Table IIL.: Salaries of teachers in certain colleges. 


College Year Average Salary 
Re KS ERT IS 1886 $1,885 
RR 50.0. oe BNE ES 1916 1,433 
Harvard ..... se ebes 1906 1,565 
net i. BE RS 1916 1,770 


Table based on figures from “School and Society,’ March 3, 
1917, page 266 ; cbid., March 31, 1917, page 378. 

But some one objects, saying that the college teacher’s salary 
has been raised since war conditions have caused high cost of liv- 
ing (H. C. L.) to be honored with capitals and as well known b7 
initials as two other mighty giants, G. B. 8. and T. R. Harvard 
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is a strong, progressive university, and can stand being held up 
before the public for inspection. From 1904 to 1916 the average 
Harvard salary was increased 17 per cent.; during the same pe- 
riod, according to Bradstreet’s index, cost of living advanced 69 
per cent. From Table III. it may be seen that the average salary 
at Cornell in 1916 was $452 less than 30 years previous. 

Table IV. shows the increased cost of living for five years in 
Buffalo, N. Y. Table V. shows the increase of wages to various 
laborers during the same period of time. The 48.96 per cent. 
wage increase did not keep pace with the increased cost of living, 
63.13 per cent., for the five years. However, for the past year 
wages of the laboring man tally up fairly well with living ex- 
penses. Figures from the “American Year Book,” 1917, show 
that food prices advanced 42 per cent..from January, 1917, to 
August, 1917. Wages of workers during the same period in- 
creased 43 per cent. In 1915, according to a wage survey issued 
by national labor organizations, a general increase of 12 per cent 
wages was given 5,700,000 American workers. 

Table IV.: Increased cost of living from September, 1912, to 
September, 1917, in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fe08 | 006 suv PORE aire a 78.87 Per Cent. 
Cpottaitnen sss Ciba. epee va os Bud ne 53.02 Per Cent. 
Rent, board, coal, ete. .........0006- 25.32 Per Cent. 
Drv, 0ap;) 0054: 0 vice MON I 79.66 Per Cent. 
Building material ............... 78.79 Per Cent. 
BOGRGR 6:6: big tare  % Sete wet 63.13 Per Cent. 


Table based on figures compiled by teachers in the State Nor- 
mal School, Buffalo, N. Y.; “Journal of Home Economics,” Feb- 
ruary, 1918. 

Table V.: Increase in wages of non-professional workers from 
September, 1912, to September, 1917, in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Metal Workers Other Workers 
Pattern makers 100.00 Per Cent. Carpenters ... 38.88 Per Cent. 
Electricians . 47.00 Per Cent. Farm hands . 66.66 Per Cent. 


- Moulders .... 31.9 Per Cent. Bricklayers .. 25.00 Per Cent. 
Machinists .. 35.7 Per Cent. Laborers ....100.00 Per Cent. 
Plumbers .... 22.22 Per Cent. Plasterers ... 28.5 Per Cent. 
Steel workers . 40.00 Per Cent. Average ..... 51.8 Per Cent. 
Average ..... 46.13 Per Cent. Average both 


classes .... 48.96 Per Cent. 
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Table V. based on same source as Table IV. 

Apropos the increase in wages and salaries, the writer has be- 
fore him recent newspaper clippings, which, paraphrased, read as 
follows : 

1. Boston, March 14. The American Woollen Co. gives an 
increase of 10 per cent. wages to 30,000 employees. This is the 
third increase within the past year; 7 per cent. increase was 
given April 30, 1917; 10 per cent. increase, October 8, 1917. 

2. New York, March 27. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion workers get an increase of 15 per cent. 

3. Bethlehem, Pa., March 28. Bethlehem Steel Co. granted 
15 per cent. wage increase. 

4. Washington, March 27. House passed bill granting 10 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. permanent salary increase to virtually all pos- 
tal employees. 

5. Washington, May 8. Increased pay amounting to $260,- 
900,000 annually, recommended to McAdoo by Railroad Commis- 
sion. The increase averages about 20 per cent. 

In the meantime, what have the colleges done towards the in- 
crease of salaries? The University of Chicago has given a 10 per 
cent. incréase to all teachers receiving $2,506 or less. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina has increased all salaries 10 per cent. 
Recently the “Daily Kansan” investigated salary increases among 
colleges and universities. Ten colleges reported that salary in- 
creases were being made to meet the high cost of living. The 
writer has been unable to learn of a single institution giving an 
increase of more than 10’per cent. Mississippi University is re- 
questing its state legislature for a 25 per cent. increase. 

This article has nothing spiteful about it. It is complaining 
against no class or group of people. It contains no envy at the 
success of those who may be faring better than the teacher. It is 

‘simply an humble plea to give the college teacher a better chance 
to serve the world, and to be a human being—not an ascetic re- 
cluse ; it is especially a plea for the teacher at the bottom, the man 
who is experienced in teaching, and has obligations to meet. Many 
of these men are young, not yet having completed their desired 
graduate work. Two or three hundred dollars added to their 
salary would give them the long wished for opportunity to spend 
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another year in graduate work. The college granting this increase 
would soon get it back in. better teaching service. 

If the underpaid instructor does not receive a salary increase 
to meet living conditions, and if he does not possess wealth of his 
own, it is unlikely that he-will advance in rank or salary. Teach- 
ing will, thus, tend to fall into the hands of the wealthy class. 
Here ‘is a typical case of such an instructor. He was over thirty 
years of age, married, had one child. By much stinting and sav- 
ing he had secured his A. M. degree during summer schools. This 
meant that he returned to his work in the fall tired, and finan- 
cially exhausted. He was receiving a salary of $1,200, after three 
years in the same college. When he applied to the president for 
an increase of salary, the president said: “Mr. , I am sorry, 
but we cannot give you more without your Ph. D.” The instruc- 
tor was in a strait; he could not get his Ph. D. without the more. 
He returned the fourth year at the same salary. One of the 
former instructors had resigned. In his place was a young man, 
absolutely inexperienced in teaching. But he had his Ph. D. He 
was made assistant professor, with a salary of $1,600. His 
courses were the same kind as those taught by the instructor of 
three years’ experience ; the amount of work done by each teacher 
was the same. Such cases—and they are not uncommon—make 
us believe with Professor William James, that college authorities 
wish to ornate their catalogs with teachers’ names followed by 
many degrees. 

Who is to blame for the underpaid teacher? The answer to this 
question requires more space than we can give it here, but a few 
brief suggestions may be sufficient. To begin at the beginning, 
the initial blame rests on the head of the department or whoever 
employs the teacher. If that employer really wants to inerease 
the salary of some teacher he is anxious to retain or secure, he in- 
variably finds some ways and means of doing so. The good presi- 
dent mentioned above, who could not give an increase to an in- 
structor with an A, M. degree, through some method was able to 
give $400 more to an assistant professor, with a Ph. D. degree, 
doing the same kind and amount of work. And, furthermore, 
this president found magical words to open the hearts of the Board 
of Trustees to increase his own salary $2,000. There is too much 
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of a tendency nowadays for colleges to be over-anxious as to the 
reputation they have before the world, rather than stress the class- 
room work. In their effort to create a name, colleges pay high sal- 
aries to prominent teachers to retain them, or outbid other colleges 
for well known teachers. As a result, the greater portion of teach- 
ing falls to the lot of the poorly paid-teachers. These underlings 
doing drudgery work at meager salaries are always desirous of 
going to a better paying place. They cannot enter into their work 
with the best spirit. Dr. Hadley, commenting, in 1917, on the in- 
crease of salaries at Yale, said: “Last year, due to the Alumni 
Fund, 40 assistant professors taught courses formerly entrusted 
to young instructors; 40 other seasoned men were retained whose 
classes in other years would have passed to inexperienced be- 
ginners.” 

In most colleges, however, the employing men do what they can 
to better conditions for the teacher. The second group, upon 
whom the crime of low salaries is to rest, is the college board of 
trustees. Often they are too much inclined to accept the recom- 
mendations of the president. They need to familiarize themselves 
with conditions of the teachers, from highest to lowest. 

But finally the money must come from state legislatures or the 
people, depending upon whether the college is state controlled or 
not. The heaviest blame, perhaps, falls upon the tax paying and 
voting citizen, for it is he who pays the money and puts into the 
legislature representatives so often opposed to higher education. 
Two years ago when a certain college president was pleading to 
the legislature for appropriations, a representative arose and 
made a motion to eject the president, vehemently declaring that 
college men were a nuisance and detriment to the welfare of the 
state. -In this same state, it is interesting to note, the governor, a 
man who boasts that he is not a college man, vetoed all appropria- 
tions for the state university, because, as he asserted, the uni- 
versity was misusing the state’s money. A.few weeks later he 


. was impeached- and dismissed from office for embezzling the 


state’s funds for his private use. , 

In short: the sure way to bring about salary increase is for 
the employer himself to face the changed conditions of the times, 
and sensibly acknowledge the fact that there is a minimum salary 
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upon which a college teacher cannot live respectably and do his 
best work. The employer can then honestly and sympathetically 
recommend a salary increase, and insist on it. If the initial ball 
in the row is moved by sufficient force, we may be sure that the 
motion will be transmitted along the entire row of balls concerned 
till it reaches the last ball, the people, who are the granters of 
money and authority. 


. 
SO ee everson era 
: 


To E; C. P. 
For Many Years an English Teacher. 


“Unfailing” is the symbol of your grace. 
To formal tasks a glow of life you lent, 
The freshness of your’ soul was fairly spent 
In guiding little minds to that high place 
Where they might find a vision to embrace. 
We were, in truth, disciples whom you sent 
To work and love and live with true intent. 
You proved that there are those who dare to face 
Monotony, misunderstanding, strife, 
And will adventure, harmony, delight. 
A new thrill for the sweep of starlit lake, 
Faith in the good of every yearning life, 
On that first morning, God,—the conqueror, Right ; 
2 All this you gave with Milton, Lamb and Drake. 


JEANNETTE M. CoLiins. 











The Emancipation of the Woman Teacher. 


Liypa River, Dusuguez, Iowa. 


SMS OT long since in the city of New York a dramatic 
critic who, with unwonted bravery, presumed to 
N criticize unfavorably a certain class of plays as 
detrimental to the highest social interests was de- 
barred the right of entering the theatre in which 
| | those plays were presented. Had he been a black 
man, his right had been secured to him by law, 
wmcum|~, » 11+ he was only a valuable member of society for 

whom the law does not provide; his appeal to it was in vain. 

Many years since, there was issued an Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, a document which made possible the freedom of the slave. 
There is no onv who is not familiar with Uncle Tom and the mis- 
eries of his kind. In Mrs. Stowe’s book one gets a vivid picture 
of the child who “just growed” and of the mammy to whom the 
mother entrusted her child with full confidence in the loving kind- 
ness and care to be bestowed upon it. For her Mrs. Stowe made 
her plea. She was to be a woman as well as a faithful servant. 
I. this twentieth century, with our disdain for the deepest things 
we know, will no one arise to voice a plea for another type of ser- 
vant—not black-skinned, and so not cared for by the 1863 docu- 
ment, but, like the mammy, entrusted with the care of children; 
not in bodily slavery, but, all the more, because of a worse form 
of slavery, galling to her because of her sensitiveness, delicacy, 
and education, in need of a champion of freedom. I refer to the 
‘Woman School Teacher. 

The feminist movement looms large before the eyes of the world ; 
and any question pertaining to any class of women is connected 
with it. One great drawback to its success is the fact that suffrage 

‘has got in the limelight and, like all things spectacular, remains 
there. When Hendrick Ibsen was asked to lend his influence to 
the cause of suffrage, he replied, “No.” He did not wish to iden- 
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tify himself with such a narrow phase of the bigger movement for 
the uplift of womankind with which (in his queer but not ineffec- 
tive way) he did identify himself. The Suffragette, then, is 
claiming too much attention, though, as has been so well put by 
Elizabeth Woodbridge in one of her Jonathan stories, “Griselda 
was that patient creature with the horrid husband who had to keep 


\ trying to see just how patient she was. It’s a hateful story— 
enough to turn any one who brooded over it into a militant suf-— 


fragette.” Put teacher in place of Griselda and give fellow 
teachers time to think at all, and the whole body would turn into 
ardent followers of Mrs. Pankhurst in her most violent mood. 

In this feminist movement the teacher, as such, has had a place 
of far less notice than is deserved by one who is such an impor- 
tant factor in the upbringing of youth. Economically, she has the 
advantage of her sister in the home; socially, she is often far be- 
hind; in the matter of leisure, far behind in opportunity to keep 
acquainted with what the world is doing; in the matter of status 
(psychologically speaking) she is nowhere. This latter, were it 
not for the effect on the attitude of the pupil toward her, might 
be passed ; yet, in reality, it is a matter of vital concern to parents 
of school children or to the children themselves. 

In a certain class, a debate on Woman Suffrage was being held. 
One argument advancedeon the negative was that every woman 
had a chance to marry. The teacher who was acting as leader re- 
marked that she had never had a chance. All eyes were turned 
pityingly upon her. Why? Tradition, undoubtedly. It is in 
the blood. No teacher who is woman rather than suffragette 
denies the superiority of the vocation of marriage and mother- 
hood. But she does emphatically deny the implied superiority of 
the state of matrimony for the sake of conventional favor, and 
most heartily deplores the state of mind of the young miss of nine- 
teen summers who declared that she would die an old maid rather 
than wear the wedding dress that the seamstress had, in her ignor- 
ance, made unwearable. What an interesting study for the psycho- 
analyst—as to how many unhappy marriages are the result of the 
fear of being an “old maid.” Students of Literature know that 
woman has been a stock subject for jest—due, no doubt, to the 
fact that members of the opposite sex wrote the books and—“The 
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march of the human mind is slow.” Dickens said, “We have left 
unmet those we should have met and we have met those we should 
not have met and there is no help in us.” The chances are, he may 
be right. And, after all, the “old maid” is only a spectre. The 
writer knew intimately a woman who had been twice married who 
yet was the very incarnation of old-maidism. It is not a period 
of life, is it—is it not rather a state of mind? Let the spectre be 
laid! 


As for motherhood, “a woman who loves her own children may 


“be a very ordinary woman, but she who loves other women’s chil- 


dren, she is one of God’s mothers.” When mothers learn to 
respect their unmarried sisters who are doing as much as they for 
the betterment of the race, when they can see beyond their own 
hedges, when by inculcating respect they will help rather than 
hinder the child from the possession of that without which the 
teacher can do nothing for him, the millenium will not be far 
off. Here lies a new field of endeavor for Woman’s clubs. The 
movement is now under way for the betterment of conditions sur- 
rounding the rural school teacher. For years complaints have 
reached our ears concerning her inefficiency. Not a thought has 
there been of the conditions she must meet, the uncompromising, 
antagonistic-to-new-ideas attitude of the farmer, the distance be- 
tween school and boarding place, undiminished in inclement 
weather, the fires to make on cold winter mornings, the meagre 
salary in return for which she must furnish results of a costly ed- 
ucation. The-club woman is coming to her aid. Let us hope it is 
but an entering wedge to rend asunder the tree of knowledge of 
the good and evil in the status of the Woman Teacher. 

In the teaching profession the economic equality of men and 
women resolves itself into the question of salary. Shall there be 
equal pay for men and women? No. But shall there be such ine- 
quality as exists at present?. Not at all. In one community 
where, as is usually the case, the women teachers are the staff 
of the institution, the maximum of men of high school grade ex- 
ceeds that of women by eight hundred dollars per year. Why the 
difference? Let us begin with the strongest argument. Man is 


“more important in industry. He is the traditional wage-earner. 


As society is now constituted, he is, economically, more important. 
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The argument seems incontrovertible. Yet it carries with it a 
confession: the man must be coaxed to be a teacher, he must be 
petted or he will go elsewhere. If woman’s salary is raised to the 
level of his, his sense of superiority is wounded or, can it be, he 
cannot compete against her. Let us hope if the time for equal pay 
does come, that, like the young wife who was able to earn thirty- 
five dollars but refused to take more than thirty dollars, which 
was all the kind-hearted employer could give her husband for no 
service at all, she will refuse to accept inequality in the opposite 
direction. 

A far more real argument is furnished by the law of supply and 
demand. Yet here, too, the question arises in the inquiring mind, 
Why let one business law govern the situation and not take into 
account others that militate in favor of the woman? The answer 
is simple. Boards of education are composed in most cases, solely 
of men. Men will stick together. We cannot fail to admire them 
for that. 

The economic argument seems in a great many cases to be in 
need of bolstering. Let us look into some of the more common 
flimsy pretexts that are used for this purpose. We hear that so 
many women use the profession as a waiting station for the train 
that is to bear away the wedding party. Perhaps so. But how 
many men use the profession merely as a coaling station? Law, 
Medicine, Insurance, Business, and many more accupations finally 
receive the attention of the man teacher. A college student was 
explaining the present situation of few openings in the teaching 
profession in this way. Good positions that are usually available 
are closed because “so many of the fellows are hanging on.” - 
Owing to the present financial uncertainty, it is risky to go into 
business. Better keep a good teaching position with a sure in- 
come. Woman, moreover, on the whole, far exceeds man in ability 
and disposition to do transitory things well. In Salt Lake City, 
Utah, stands the beautiful Sea-Gull Monument. The story is told 
that shortly after the Mormons settled at Salt Lake, an abundant 
grain crop was attacked by a plague of insects. The men gave up 
in despair. The women prayed. In answer, came a flock of sea- 
gulls who destroyed the pest and then disappeared. In thank~ 
fulness the monument was erected. Shrug your shoulders.at the 
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myth, if you will, but remember what a myth is: a poetical or 
fanciful utterance of a truth deeply enshrined in the soul of 
mankind. 

Looking at it from another angle, the situation has extenuating 
circumstances. If marriage is her chosen vocation, those years in 
school are of immense importance to her who is to have children 
of her own. Nothing is lost. What seems to be at one point is 
gained at another. Let the mothers, superintendents, and prin- 
cipals see to it that she make for efficiency— in instilling into the 
minds of the children something of what she is to need. No one 
ever really learned Algebra until he taught it. In traiving child- 
ren, she makes herself a better mother. Let the girl learn to 
value children through teaching and thus make a more real 


‘mother, or rid the school of the pest, and make less real mothers 


with whose children the school will have to deal sooner or later. 
The question of the duty of the school to the teacher is one that 
has not yet been raised. It is an important one, not individual, 
but social, offering a new field for the popular Scientific Investiga- 
tion that is going on so vigorously with a view to increasing her 
efficiency. A satisfactory handling of it will swell the amount 
of improvement in school management. 

We hear that virility is needed for the sake of the boys and of 
the girls as well. Granted again. But do the facts measure up 
to the ideals? Are the men who teach, the class of men who fur- 
nish this? The writer has seen some in her teaching experience: 
some who made flirting a primary and teaching a secondary pro- 
cess. Has the girl no father and brothers, who being what they 
should, can aid her to get an insight into true manhood? What 
respect does the ordinary man teacher attempt to instill in the 
boy’s mind for his woman teachers and his girl,friends, who, next 
to his mother, fill the boy’s horizon? Are playing football, run- 
ning, broad jumping what constitutes true manliness. Are the 
boys taught respect for women, for upright and manly living? 
Does the man find out what the boys do for recreation and guide 
them, if wrong? He is too busy in his laboratory or in his files of 
historical research, perhaps, or he is married and is needed to 
wheel the perambulator. It is claimed that a married man has 
a broader outlook on life because he has children of his own. If 
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he has, he repudiates the law of human beings. A mother, who 
was a teacher for many years, asserts that those years make her 
see both sides. Yet every act of that mother in regard to her 
children in the school denies her words. 

If the woman teacher has a less broad outlook on life, there is 
one thing that the adherents of the opposite sex have not: taken 
cognizance of—the lack of opportunity. If she is efficient, she is 
burdened to the limit of endurance, and, being a conscientious 
creature, strives to do the thing near at hand. You may well be- 
lieve that the percentage of those who prefer to be stilted is small 
indeed. Yet there seems no alternative. Keep her salary down, 
if you must, but make her hours shorter, the number of pupils 
under her care fewer, give her a chance to grow at the same time 
that she renders efficient service and see how she will respond to 
the opportunity and the responsibility. 

And yet, today, the stay-at-home virtues are much neglected. 
The world is too much with us. The children need to know. 
Mother has her club and her social welfare duties; Father has his 
paper and his accounts; Son has his auto, and dainty Sister 
Carolyn her parties and her beaux. Is the spinster, aloof from 
the madding crowd, as much amiss as is intimated by writers 
violently intent on the right of man to get more money than his 
“weaker sister’? “Keeping this store is my way of helping the 
United States,” said the man in thé tiny cross-roads village. 

‘Every young woman, starting on her career as teacher, dreams 
not of anything but the beauties of service and is conscious of 
nothing but the ideals that are so strong in youth. She knows 
nothing of the stony uphill climb, the well-night Stygian black- 
ness of the Vale of Lonesomeness which she all too soon must 
enter, which she will find yawning at her feet in the very midst 
of her brightest hours. By the very nature of her work, this is 
the penalty she must pay. Is she unworthy if she fall by the 
wayside for a brief space? A college professor once said to an 
old pupil who had come back to see him, “They never remember 
unless they want something.” Was it selfishness that prompted ¢ 
At that season he was ill himself, his wife was lying in the hos- 
pital, his daughter was threatened with a deadly disease, he was 
caring for an infant son and bed-ridden parent, and teaching in 
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the college summer school. Yet no one knew. The smile was the 
same. ‘The interest in others had not diminished. Surely his 
spirit might be allowed a moment of grief at the thought of the 
forgetfulness of those he had helped so much. And is there not 
the parable of the ten lepers—and the incident of the sleeping 
disciples? And though the teacher may, and, if her soul -is 
strong, will catch many glimpses of the Isle of Happiness where 
she is to rest at last, the road is long and toilsome to the end. 
Youthful hope is not alone responsible for the attitude toward 


- her work at the beginning. She hears it on every side—from 


college professor, and, most of all, from the “men higher up.” She 
reads it in books on teaching, she hears it in convention and con- 
ference. Is it true? Do those who say it loudest feel it most? 
Or, like the small boy in a lonesome place, are they whistling to 
keep their spirits up? She hears what a blessing teachers are— 
what a good work they are doing for the world. But does the 
world know that the teacher is a blessing? No. The world does 
not enter at school conventions. Newspapers, if they deign to 
notice at all, pick out only the spectacular—a line from some 
paper, exploiting a new idea, and that so often garbled to suit the 
taste for the sensational rather than the truthful Searchlight 
Journalism—are the rays turned on the good and bad alike? A 
tiny candle of good, not hid under a bushel, will spread its light 
afar. Is the fundamental factor in all education—the every- 
day virtue, working in its little corner, not considered worthy of 
notice, to remain in utter darkness? Can the world be brought 
to realize the courage of the common-place—the infinite worth of it 
in the last analysis? Does the Head of the System ever notice 
faithful work, does he, like the old-time mother, rule by “Don’t” 
instead of “Well Done”? Does he ever tell others of the hidden 
gold? Does he lend a willing ear to complaints of parents who 
have never taken the trouble to know their children and so con- 
sider the teacher wrong? Does he recommend the efficient teacher 
for an increase in salary, or does he sit back in his chair in much 
the same condition as the Presbyterian whose case was well 
analysed by a fellow Christian of another denomination? The 
Presbyterian had been praising his pastor and condemning the 
congregation for laziness. “Well,” said he of the other brother- 
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hood, “you do not need to work. According to your creed, you are 
saved or damned already.” Let us waive the question of salary, 
but let it be known that the woman is equal to the man in her love 
of a square deal. Praise is good for the heart “which tires so soon 
when the hands are tired.” But the music of mere praise, in- 
tended to take the place of the more tangible thing known as 
salary, does not flatter to tears of joy, as did music the aged man 
and poor on Saint Agnes Eve. The clinging vine type early finds 
a tree around which to cling. Mere words fail to satisfy the more 
matter-of-fact creature who finds her lot cast in the halls of learn- 
ing. 
Do-Boards of Education know or care about what is going on in 
the teacher’s life? Are they demanding the services of the 
teacher, expecting the utmost from her, yet making her feel that 
she herself is not interesting enough to know about? Are they 
expecting that she render up her very life on the altar and, in re- 
turn, allowing her to find that the god of the altar turns a deaf ear 
to her entreaties? Can they longer afford to let the sense of in- 
justice rankle in her breast? Seneca, the philosopher, speaks— 
hear him. ‘Nothing is more becoming to man than a great mind, 
but it can not be great and at the same time sad. Grief confounds 
the mind, casts it down, shrivels it.” 

Parents’-teacher’s meetings are becoming popular. Is there 
any significance in the relative position of the words? Is the first 
only to be spelt with a capital? Does the parent enter into the 
alliance with the hope of teaching the teacher or with the spirit 
of co-operation? Any other spirit but the latter, unless it be 
converted, surely only intensifies the cloud that has hung so heavy 
over the teacher’s head. But those parents who need it most are 
not found in these meetings. Women are not living up to their 
vocation of motherhood—and the teachers are gradually taking 
their places of guidance in the lives of the children. Are they to 
do it with a load of grief on their hearts? Or are they to be made 
happy with a sense of the fitness of things in the sphere in which 
God, in his providence has placed them? — For of all callings for 
women, it is, next to that of motherhood, the most noble. Let the 
dark clouds, that now lower, be lifted. Let her be human being 
as well as woman. Give her time to “think for herself.” Keep 
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her salary the same, if you must, but make her hours shorter, the 
pupils under her care fewer; take away the stigma of an un- 
matrimonially-connected status, with the realization that mother- 
love exists in every woman’s heart and will give itself to any who 
need it. Consider not only her duty to the school, but also the 
school’s duty to her. Recognize her right to her own individual 
happiness and in so doing, allow her to contribute more to the hap- 
piness of the social unit. Change her position from that of a cog 
in a machine to one analogous to that of the high bred Kentucky 
horse tossing his head, happy to know how much pleasure he is 
giving to the master whom he loves. Free her, not as the mam- 
mies of the Southland—by proclamatory compulsion, but by a 
nobler conception of what that woman is and ought to be who is 
entrusted, so largely in these days, with the future of the race; 
by realizing that in the front ranks of those who, by virtue of their 
womanhood, are uplifted and rendered more noble by freedom, 
stands the Woman Teacher. 


Day 


Youth is the morning, with beauty and strength, 
Full of high hope for the journey begun ; 

Age is the twilight fading at length 
Into the calm of the day that is done. 


Glad is the heart for the splendor of morn 
Robing the Earth in her mantle of light, 

Yet when the day with its glory is gone, 
Glad is the heart for the shadows of night. 


Morning and Evening, swiftly they fly, 

Each with its beauty to gladden the soul, 
Sigh not at eve when the shadows draw nigh, 

God worketh well, Who made perfect the whole. 
A. 8S. AMEs. 




























Nature Study in the Elementary Schools. 


Esturer M. Cunnrneuam, Worcester, Mass. 


summon? TTERE is a great need in the elementary grades of 

the public schools today of more nature study. The 

T “bird walks” that come once or twice a year, or the 

flowers that are brought into school to be classified 

mown 2nd forgotten are not enough. A real interest in 
nature should be aroused. 

We all realize that there is a scarcity of time in 
tlie school curriculum for so called extras. With 
the time that is now in most cases wasted on “science” this subject 
could be so arranged as to not rob other important lessons. In my 
capacity as nature writer for our local néwspaper, I find that there 
is much interest shown in nature, children especially are anxious 
to learn more about this fascinating subject. The study must be 
interestingly introduced, however, as it can be made very tire 
some. What child cares to learn about the anatomy: of the frog? 
He must be led up to it by degrees, first learning what the frog 
does all the time. I have talked on nature in the public schools, 
and have found that the children know that there are stories about 
the wild life around them which are only waiting to be told. They 
are glad to hear these stories, and often bring me specimens to 
hear more of the wonderful things about mother nature. The life 
of a butterfly for instance, is as interesting to most children as a 
new fairy story. 

My idea would be to have a small school museum at every build- 
ing, one in which the children could take a personal interest. In- 
sects could be caught and classified for the collection. The children 
should be cautioned, however, not to kill any more specimens than 
were necessary for the museum. The pupils would be instructed 
in the correct ways to kill and mount insects, where the different 
varieties were to be found, and the life histories of the specimens. 
Tt seems as if geography should begin in the school yard instead 
of far away China, or some such place. The children should be 
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gradually led up from the school yard to the world, instead of 
going over the same geography several times. If the children had! 
silk worms from China in their museum how much more they 
would enjoy learning about the country from which the worms 
came. Perhaps schools in different parts of the country could ex- 
change specimens, and thus learn about our land. 

Flowers could be gathered, and mounted for. the museum, and 
while preparing them for preservation the children could uncon- 
sciously learn about the various kinds. Pictures of birds could take 
the place of the stuffed specimens. Many children own cameras, 
and would be delighted to hunt birds in this novel way for the 
school museum. ‘There are magnificeft colored illustrations of 
birds sold by the Perry Picture Company for a few pennies each, 
and magazines often haye excellent photographs of the feathered 
friends. The study of trees could be advanced by collecting the 
leaves, and mounting them for the school. Collections of stones 
would be easily acquired, and beneficial to study. The boys would 
be delighted with a collection of different kinds of wood, and in 
this way they could learn the varieties of wood and their uses. 
Ferns, mushrooms, grasses, shells, seaweeds, snakes, and innum- 
erable other things could be added to the museum from time to 
time. The children would always be on the lookout for something 
to contribute to the school, and in this way learn to notice every 
phase of nature.. What child spending his summer at the sea 
shore but would be pleased to carry something back for the school 
collection ¢ 

There are other ways, however, besides through the agency of 
a museum that the school children could learn nature’s lessons. 
The first of these is reading. At the present time in many of our 
schools the same book is reread from year to year until the pupils 
often know the stories by heart. These stories, too, are not the right 
sort to interest a child reader. They consist in the most part of 
chapters from classic authors. Even older people do not care 
te read a part of a story, and why should children? The scholars 
would much rather read some story of animal life, but not the 
dry scientific part until they were ready for it. Such titles as 
these would please the pupils, “The Life of a Butterfly,” “The 
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Home Affairs of Master Robin,” “From an Acorn to an Oak.” 
A few poems on nature by some of our great poets would be enjoyed 
by the young readers. Dr. G. Stanley Hall recently said that there 
is a crying need of a set of small nature readers for children, and 
“he surely is right. 

Nature might also be studied in language lessons. For com- 
positions the pupils might write on some phase of nature that they 
lad noticed, even if it were only the trees they passed on the way 
to and from school. Pictures of flowers, birds, grasses, and the 
like could be made for the drawing lessons. The children would 
do better work if they Were personally acquainted with the sub- 
ject they were copying. For instance, if they were to draw a spray 
of grass how much it would help them to know what kind of grass 
it was, its use, and all about it. The boys in the manual training 
classes could make bird houses, and in this way begin an interest 
in bird protection. This subject should be brought more before 
our future men and women. If there were more cities like the 
little bird village, of. Meriden, New Hampshire, our crops would 
be better. In this village everybody loves and protects the feath- 
ered visitors. The children are taught to feed and care for the 
birds when their aid is necessary. Scholars should learn what 
birds as well as other forms of nature are useful, and should be 
positive that one is of no use before rejecting it as unworthy of 
aid. We read a great deal that the rural schools need more nature 
study in their curriculum, but my plan would be for city and 
country cousins alike. Both groups of children need an awakened 
interest in nature. Probably the country boys and girls would need 
more lessons on practical farm problems, but my plan would be to 
teach every child wherever he may be to enjoy finding out the 
numerous secrets of nature. 

There are a few books on the required lists of the grammar 
schools today that deal with nature, but these books are in the most 
cases shunned for those about some more popular subject. These 
books would be read if the things contained in them were in the 
school museum waiting to be studied about. The moving pictures 
could aid in nature study. The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is ¢t present trying to teach kindness to ani- 
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mals by means of the photoplay. If this means was not accessible 
the schools could have some stereopticon’ slides on the different 
phases of nature. In my own city I know of just such a set of pic- 
tures that could be used for the asking, but they have never been 
called for. Some naturalist would be glad to tell about the pictures 
as they were shown. What a great benefit it would be forthe pupils! 
This exhibition could be shown at night, and then the parents could 
also learn about Dame Nature’s secrets. There are many parents 
that know nothing about nature, but would be glad to learn, if they 
had the opportunity. 

During the music lessons the scholars could learn something 
about bird music. They could try to identify the different birds’ 
songs, and then see how much they resemble parts from the works 
of the great composers. This is a very fascinating study for both 
‘old and young. 

The classroom should contain cocoons to be watched, seeds to be 
studied as they grow, tadpoles, plants, or any object in nature that 
would perform its life’s duties in confinement. The atmosphere 
should be filled with love of nature. Nature bulletins should be 
written each week on the blackboard to tell the latest news in na- 
Everywhere nature should be felt. In this way the schoolroom 
would take on more of that clean, healthy living that is found in 
the country. From a hygienic basis this study would be most 
beneficial to the pupils. The children would also learn invaluable 
lessons of love and kindness to dumb creatures, that would benefit 
them morally. Nothing harmful could come from nature study, 
but immense good would be done by it. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The response of the manhood and the womanhood of America to 
the call of the country to arms forever gives the lie to the repeated 
charge that our people care for nothing but the “almighty dollar.” It 
is simply admirable, the way both rich and poor have thrown them- 
selves into the struggle with absolute self-abandonment and with a 
fine devotion to the highest ideals. The very rich even,—those who 
had apparently been living self-centred and self-indulgent lives and 
who were generally considered thoughtless of their less fortunate fel- 
low-men have left all, with nothing to gain in the way of ease, pleas- 
ure or worldly advantage and have taken their place in the ranks 
along side of the poorest and least cultured. They have “rung true” 
to the highest ideals of democracy. They are comrades in the com- 
mon cause. They “endure hardness as good soldiers.” They face 
hardship and death. itself without flinching; yes, even gladly, so that 
they make the world a decent place to live in for all people and for 
all eternity. War has proved a great leveler. Barriers of all 
kinds have been broken down. Superficialities have been swept aside. 
Bed-rock humanity, which is close to divinity, has been revealed. 
Upon this immovable foundation the allied forces take their stand 
and confront their enemy. The latter have been taught to obey their 
officers. They dare not hold back, for fear of man. The Allies wild | 
not, for love of God. Here is the very essence of the difference in 
the morale of the two sides. And the difference is as great as that 
between earth and heaven. We cannot doubt that the American 
Public School and the American College and University have had a 
great deal to do with the creation of thes¢ ideals of democracy and 
of service. In our schools and colleges, from childhood up, the stu- 
dents meet on a common footing. The rights and duties of all are 
one and the same. The poorest child and the richest meet on a basis 
of common humanity. Each is estimated by what he is, not by what 
he has. The public school is a splendid leveler. It is a place where 
it is easy and natural to be “a good mixer.” In the sports of oun 
schools and colleges we learn to “play fair.” There is a high stand- 
ard of honor. No such training, we are told, is received by the Ger- 
man youth. We now realize as never before the democracy of our 
educational standards and its value. It is going to save the world for 
truth and peace and righteousness. It dignifies the teachers’ calling 
and glorifies the daily routine. Let us think of these things and be . 
glad as we take up the duties of a new school year. 
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The conditions produced by the world war have given a tre 
mendous stimulus to agricultural operations and have greatly in- 
creased the demand for practical instruction in this line, in the 
schools and colleges. The provisions of the Smith-Hughes act have 
created a wide interest and produced an active demand for suitable 
teaching material to supplement the textbooks on agriculture for 
the secondary schools. Especially is this.true in the rural districts 
where there is little or no access to large libraries. This need, how- 
ever, can be largely supplied to those who are properly informed 
about the- many bulletins, circulars, reports, etc., which are con- 
stantly being published for free distribution by the Federal and State 
Government. An excellent guide to this material, together with in- 
structions for classifying it and making it readily available, is pub- 
lished by the Federal Board for Vocational Education at Washing- 
ton. Other similar pamphlets will follow. If any of our readers are 
interested we advise them to send their addresses to said Board, asking 


for Bulletin No, 14, Agricultural Series No. 2, and its successors. 


The Entente Allies—excluding Russia and including only those 
. British dominions which are self-governing and only the United 

States proper— have 11,000,000 square miles of territory, 303,000,- 
000 people, and $495,000,000,000 of national wealth. 

The Central Powers have 1,250,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, 147,000,000 people, and $134,000,000,000 of  na- 
tional wealth. The entente owe an aggregate debt of $69,000,000,000, 
which is about 14 per cent. of their total assets. The Central Pow- 
ers owe $37,000,000,000, or 28 per cent. of their national wealth. 


In a questionaire addressed to 161 married women teachers of 62 
cities The Institute for Public Service got the following results: 150 
taught before marrying, 134 over two years; 146 taught after marry- 
ing, 112 over two years; Children after teaching, 19—1; 13—2; 
4—3; 125—none, of whom 36 had taught fewer than three years; 
children before teaching, 17—1; 13—2; 8—3; 123—none, of whom 
84 had children after teaching and 36 others had taught fewer than 
three years after marrying, with no children; being married with its 
obligations and opportunities is felt by 138 to have increased teach- 
ing efficiency ; greatly, say 66; somewhat, say 61; not appreciably, say 
-geven ; somewhat decreased, say two; not appreciably decreased, say 
two; 138 to 7 advised beards of education to employ married 
women as teachers. Maine’s state superintendent, A. O. Thomas, has 
had local school officers canvassing that state for “former teachers 
who retired from service because of marriage,” as one way to meet 
‘the teacher shortage; 137 to 3 advised boards not to discourage 
women teachers from marrying. 
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Editorial 61 


Some surprising examples of ignorance were shown among the an- 
swers given in a recent examination of candidates for positions as 
assistant paymaster in the United States Navy. In the historical part 
of the examination they were asked about that distinguished daughter 
of Massachusetts, Clara Barton. One answered, “Qlara Barton was a 
famous actress,” and another, “Clara Barton is the only woman Con- 
gressman in the United States.” C ommenting upon this, The 
Woman Citizen says: “Every public school ought to have among its 
textbooks a volume of short biographies of great Americans, both 
men and women; and every pupil should be made to study them. 
Meanwhile it is curious to reflect that these very ill-informed young 
men are all voters, yet Clara Barton herself was debarred from the 
suffrage for which she was a life long petitioner.” 


In view of the unusual responsibilities now resting upon the home 
and the institutional household, in the promotion and maintenance 
of conservation of health, food, clothing, fuel and other essentials, 
the American Home Economics Association recently reaffirmed its 
platform and voted to work through the coming year, individually 
and collectively in full co-operation with government agencies, to 
forward the following causes: To establish and maintain instruction 
in the elements of home management, including the principles of nu- 
trition, the proper choice and preparation of foods, thrift and econ- 
omy in the use of clothing, fuel, and other household essentials to all 
girls in the higher elementary grades and in the high schools, at least 
in the first two years; to urge appropriate instruction for boys as well 
as for girls as far as practicable, in matters relative to the welfare and 
maintenance of the individual in the home; to promote the establish- 
ment of departments of home economics in normal schools and col- 
leges, with courses dealing with questions of public health, nutrition 
and thrift open to all students, both men and women; to co-operate 
in the extension of Home Economics instruction in the conservation 
of food, fuel, clothing and other household essentials to housewives 
desiring such assistance; to further the campaign for child welfare 
through the establishment of courses of instruction in child care and 
welfare in schools and colleges, and through active co-operation with 
the Children’s Bureau; to aid all community enterprises which ex- 
tend the ideals of Home Economics or promote the improvement and 
maintenance of health; to promote research by encouraging and aid- 
ing investigations and research in universities, and by meetings, local 
and national, in order that knowledge may be increased, and public 
opinion informed and advancement made secure by legislative en- 
actment; to give active support to all legislation, state and federal, 
which aims to, secure any of the ends which we are working to 
promote. 
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We are confident that the action of Western Reserve ‘University 
as stated below will meet with the heartiest commendation of all our 
readers and that they will also endorse with practical unanimity the 
general principle which underlies this specific act of a single institu- 
tion and wish to see it applied in all educational enterprises through- 
out our land. We quote from the Boston Transcript the account of 
the suggestion in reference to the application of the principle, as fol- 
lows: “Western Reserve has announced a decision which may point 
the way to a precedent in American academic life far broader than 
any the university had in mind in passing its present resolve. As the 
order stands it is designed to exclude from the university’s col- 
lege of arts and sciences all aliens of military age who claim exemp- 
tion from military service on account of their alien status, and who 
have not applied for naturalization. As such, the faculty’s action is 
purely a war measure, and even so is a matter of merit. As an enun- 
ciation of the general principle that those who refuse to share in 
America’s responsibilities should be denied the receipt of America’s 
privileges, this declaration by Western Reserve is fraught, however, 
with a still more important suggestiveness for the future. Why should 
it not become a fixed custom among all America’s colleges to refuse 
admission to aliens who have not put themselves in the way of becom- 
ing American citizens? Cordial exceptions would certainly have to be 
established for foreign students coming to this country only to study 
and not for permanent residence. But in the case of all those born 
outside the United States who have attained the age and qualifications 
entitling them to undertake work in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, and who have yet given no sign of intending to become American 
citizens, the colleges might well raise bars of exclusion. This would 
be at least appreciable help in the campaign to Americanize America, 
which we have so long neglected, but which we see now is most urgent. 
If the fact that a man is an American college graduate is not to be 
taken as incontestable evidence that he is also an American citizen, 
then we have little upon which we can come to sure anchor.” 
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Book Notices 


THE WORLD BOOK. Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture. 
Edited by M. V. O’Shea, Ellsworth’D. Foster and George H. Locke, as- 
sisted by one hundred and fifty others. 8 Vols. The World Book, In- 


corporated, publishers, Chicago, Kansas City and New York. Sold by 
subscription. 


We have previously reviewed volumes I. to VI. of this splendid work. 
We now call attention to volumes VII. and VIII., which fully bear out 
the words of unstinted praise which were written about the previous 
volumes. The entire work makes the most satisfactory encyclopedia for 
practical use for schools, offices and the average home, with 
which we are acquainted. The information is strictly up to date. It is 
exactly the kind of information which the average person is likely to 
be seeking. There is a condensation and a directness that saves one 
from vexatious loss of time in hunting up a fact. Read the article on 
“Shrapnel” for instance; or the one on “Slovaks,” or “Standard Oil Com- 
pany,” or “Tactics,” or “William Howard Taft,” or “War of the Na- 
tions,” or “Story-Telling,” or “Submarines.” It matters not what you 
are after, you will find it in the World Book. 


COMMON MEN AND WOMEN. By Harold W. Gammans. The Four 
Seas Company. 


Mr. Gammans is the discoverer of an excellent new word for a very 
old species of literary composition or experience. Heretofore, the world 
has known that there is a kind of literature that is not strictly poetry 
but that in the formal sense is nevertheless by no means just plain 
prose. Sometimes this comes so near to being poetry that it is called 
by that name; and sometimes it is so nearly prose that it is called prose. 
But in neither of these cases is the name adequate, nor is the mind or 
soul fully satisfied with such classification, which is contrary to the 
deeper and finer conceptions of the soul. So Mr. Gammans gives us the 
term “Rhythmus,” by which to declare the soul’s perception of this third 
kind of writing and of experience. He has written a “Preface” to his 
book, which is an explanation and justification of the new term; and this 
is followed by a few original examples of “Rhythmus.” We have been; 
much interested in the argument in the preface, which is put forth very 
frankly and very modestly. We have tried to catch the meaning, the 
“Rhythmus” of the examples that follow in the body of his little book. We 
think we have felt, in many instances at least, what he felt, when he ex- 
pressed himself in these “rhythmic” forms. His little volume will do its 
“bit” in educating the public in a new and more sympathetic estimate 
of the so-called “Vers libre,” which seems to be more or less affected by 
American poets of today. 
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SUPERVISED STUDY IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Mabel E. Simp- 
son. Macmillan. Price, $1.20. 


Much is written now-a-days about andi how to study. This is a 
matter which is no longer left to chance. The best teachers are a unit 
in favor of less recitation and more study—of the right sort. And more 
teachers every year are coming to know how to help their pupils to ac- 
quire right methods and habits of study. This will surely raise the 
grade of scholarship and relieve somewhat the overload of the curritu- 
lum. Miss Simpson’s book will aid the te&’cher whatever may be her sub- 
jects. The volume gives complete directions for supervising the study 
of American history. 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. For Grammar 
Grades and Junior High Schools. By Charles A. Beard and William C. 
Bagley. Macmillan. Price $2.20. 

The authors of this. volume have kept steadily in mind “the prepara- 
tion of children for citizenship through an understanding of the ideals, 
institutions, achievements, and problems of our country.” This 
motive pervades the chapters of the book as it has pervaded the ex- 
periences of the people whose life and deeds have made the country’s 
history. And no duty of the schools is more distinctly paramount than 
~this of developing in the pupils a real patriotism, an ideal of service, a 
love for and devotion to the land of their birth or of their adoption. This 
book contains 674 pages and numerous illustrations. 


SELF-SURVEYS BY TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOLS. By William 
H. Allen and Carroll G. Pearse. World Book Co. 

SELF-SURVEY’S BY COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. By William 
H. Allen. World Book Company. 

These volumes are timely; for it is an age of “surveys” of every sort 
of public enterprise. A self-survey may save the necessity of a survey by 
outside parties, which often produce friction; or it may and almost in- 
evitably will produce reforms and improvements in efficiency which will 
be gratifying to all concerned. The whole subject is exhaustively dis- 
cussed in the books above named. They will awaken new interest in sur- 
veys and make for real improvements in our educational methods. 


GREAT INVENTORS AND THEIR INVENTIONS. By Frank P. 
Bachman. American Book Co. 

Twelve stories of great inventions are told in this volume, with a 
concluding chapter on famous inventors of the present day. The book is 
most valuable as a supplementary reader. 


LA NAVIDAD EN LAS MONTANAS. A Spanish American Story. 
By Ignacio Manuel Altamirano. D. C. Heath & Co. 

An interesting story well presented for class reading, in Heath’s 
Modern Language Series. 





